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Introduction 


T is both an honor and a joy to be asked to 
add a word of introduction to this selec- 
tion of sermons by one of the outstanding 

young preachers of our day. Two years or 
more ago the author edited a volume of Great 
Modern Sermons, in which he displayed a clear 
insight into the values of preaching and a rare 
understanding of the high art. This is his first 
book in his own right, revealing qualities which 
will be followed with eager expectation, in a 
day when we are listening for new voices. 

In an age of confusion, we are fortunate in 
having a group of young men of the pulpit, in 
all communions, of whom the author of this 
volume is a shining example, alive to the issues 
of our time, and who find in the Gospel of 
‘Christ the way, the truth and the life for our 
generation. Each in his own tongue, each with 
his own accent and emphasis, seeks to interpret 
the mind of God to our age, which is the highest 
function of preaching; and together they make 
a goodly company who are to be the leaders 
of tomorrow. 

As to its art and method of approach, the 
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present volume may be said to stand in the 
Hillis-Gunsaulus tradition of American preach- 
ing, albeit with a gift and grace all its own. 
Colorful without being ornate, richly allusive, 
at once practical and picturesque, it unites the 
eternal values of faith with the modern vision 
of the world and its problems. At the dawn of 
his career, I bespeak for him a ministry of in- 
creasing power and joy, deepening with the 
years and crowned with a prophet’s reward. 
JosEPH Fort NEWTON. 


Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, N. Y. 


Preface 


HE sermons included in this volume 
T represent selections from a year’s 
preaching. One was delivered in the 
Baptist Church, Oxford, two in Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., and the 
remaining six in the Reformed Church of 
Huntingdon. I must express my gratitude to 
those of my brother ministers who, like Dr. 
Hillis, have written me from both sides of the 
Atlantic asking me to give the publishers a 
volume of my sermons. To my mind, preach- 
ing is the finest of the fine arts—at once the 
most difficult and the most rewarding. And 
no one is more conscious than I of the defects 
and shortcomings of his own pulpit efforts. 
Looking back upon the consummate skill of 
Beecher or Parker or Liddon, I entertain the 
same feeling experienced by that French 
painter who exclaimed that he would willingly 
sacrifice ten years of his life if he could have 
but watched Valasquez mix his colors for one 
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single morning. Nevertheless, I send this little 
volume forth in answer to the demands of my 
friends. I have sought to exercise a catholicity 
of choice so far as themes are concerned and, 
in so far as is at all possible, to retain the 


spoken form of the sermons. 
H. D. McK. 


The Reformed Church, 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 
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I 
THE PATRIMONY OF LIFE 


© He wasted his substance with riotous leing.” 
—Lukge 15:13 


cerning the value of life’s patrimony and 

the tragic sequel involved in wasting it. 
My purpose is not to deliver an exposition of 
- what has wrongly been called the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son. This story, in the last 
analysis, is a Parable of the Fidelity of the 
Father. The father, not the son, is the central 
character in Christ’s parable, yet for our im- 
mediate purpose, I desire to keep your atten- 
tion fixed upon the chief sin of the younger 
brother. 

This world of ours can afford only a certain 
number of rebels. It is true that if all men 
were of the steady, conservative spirit of the 
elder brother—if none would dare or care to 
venture forth into the untried spaces of life— 
it may be that we would die from sheer monot- 
ony. Nevertheless, if all men were to leave the 
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field, to dress up, and to go forth in the quest 
of new experiences, in short, to act the prod- 
igal, we would die from hunger. Society 
needs both types of spirit. Both are desir- 
able and yet extremely dangerous. The 
younger brother’s chief sin was the sin of wast- 
ing life’s patrimony—that free gift which 
comes to every normal man and woman out of 
the social, cultural and spiritual reservoirs of 
the past. And if certain rebel spirits do en- 
hance the progress of society, society can, in 
no case, permit a rebel to endure who persist- 
ently wastes the heritage given him by his 
fathers. 

Today, the cardinal sin of human society is 
the sin of prodigality—of leaving wisdom, 
truth and God and setting forth alone. This 
is the malady of individuals and of nations. 
But there is a sense in which, if we will go 
away, we must go away! A father, whether 
human or divine, is powerless at least at one 
point: he cannot force a prodigal to remain at 
home. Like the youth who has reached his 
majority, the human race is free to choose 
between right and wrong. Just here, even God 
Himself is helpless. He is limited by His own 
Christ-like character. And man, in spite of 
God, possessing a free will—that perilous dig- 
nity which makes him man—may play the fool 
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and go away. That uplifted cross on Calvary 
was simply a manifestation in time of that 
eternal heartache suffered by the Father when 
men and nations persist in going away! Yet it 
is a fortunate thing for the race that this earth 
of ours is spiritually, as well as physically 
round, and that, because of this fact, there is a 
sense in which the farther you go away—away 
from wisdom, love and God—the nearer you 
are coming back. If it were not for this truth, 
perhaps, modern nations would already be 
“one with Nineveh and Tyre! ” But let us 
_keep our attention fixed upon this young man’s 
sin—ever conscious that his sin is yet the car- 
dinal sin of young men and women. 

The sin of the younger brother was that he 
wasted life’s patrimony. Now, there are two 
kinds of wealth in this world. The one is that 
wealth, whether financial, intellectual or spir- 
itual, which you have earned for yourself. The 
other, and by far the greater, is that which you 
have received from society or from your an- 
cestors. It may be possible, though I doubt 
it, that one has a moral right to waste the 
wealth he has himself acquired. But by no 
subtlety of argument could one be morally 
excused for wasting the wealth which has been 
given him as a trust, either by his ancestors or 
by his contemporaries. 
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If the younger brother had not asked for a 
portion of his father’s substance and had he 
simply gone determined to make his own way, 
he would scarcely have been a prodigal at all. 
But the youth asked for, and greedily accepted, 
a portion of his father’s wealth—wealth which 
he himself had not produced and which his . 
father had probably not produced by his own 
unaided effort—and this wealth he wasted! 
Herein lies the sin of the prodigal, whether 
ancient or modern. It is here that we meet 
face to face with that deep-seated sin, that 
pagan vandalism of the spirit which time and 
again has destroyed mighty empires and in old 
age has left desolate and tragic individual 
human lives. 

“F. W. Boreham, the well known essayist, 
recalls the wise practice of those Scandinavian 
veterans who, when a young volunteer was 
buckling on his armor for the first time, took 
him to the halls of his ancestors. As he gazed 
at one rugged old face after another, some 
battle-scarred laureate would recite the ex- 
ploits of those heroic forefathers. And as the 
boy heard story after story of heroic valor and 
noble sacrifice, he would feel his soul thrill 
with intense desire to prove himself worthy of 
so valiant a descent. And in his Venetia, Lord 
Beaconsfield tells of the old teacher who, hav- 
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ing finished his instruction of a young heir to 
a noble house, took him, before bidding him 
farewell, to the ancestral picture gallery in the 
castle. Then, having told the youth of the 
virtues that had distinguished all his line, he 
implored him to so think and live as to carry 
on the ancient glory of his family name and to 
prove himself a worthy son of such worthy 
sires. | 

Civilization is based upon accumulated capi- 
tal—financial, intellectual and spiritual. And 
capital of any kind which does not bear inter- 
est, which does not grow, is likely to come to 
an end. This capital, then, is what I have 
defined as The Patrimony of Life. 

The life and history of the race constitutes 
a patrimony to which all men are heirs. The 
legacy is universal and unrestricted, but its 
value depends upon our abilities to assimilate 
and appropriate the rich gift. From beyond 
the pale of recorded history this legacy has 
come down to us. With painful steps and 
through hard-won victories our ancestors made 
their tedious way from the age of stone to 
bronze, from bronze to steel and from steel to 
those arts and sciences the creation and ap- 
preciation of which lift us above the plane of 
the savage. 

Man’s intellect and soul are so ordered by 
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Eternal Wisdom that he can be true to the 
present only in so far as he has been true to 
the legacy of the past. As an heir, he is also 
a trustee—responsible alike to his ancestors, 
his associates and his unborn children. Re- 
ceiving a heritage he is not only morally re- 
sponsible to protect it and to hand it on 
unimpaired to the future, but he is reasonably 
expected to develop and beautify it so long as 
he has life. 

Today is the child of yesterday, and tomor- 
row is already struggling within the womb of 
today. The past is an urn filled with beautiful 
and fragrant flowers. Yet in our prodigality it 
is not only possible to miss the fragrance, but 
also to let the flowers themselves wither and 
die. Before leaving the home of his youth, 
the younger brother might easily have been 
forewarned against his folly, had he stopped 
but for a moment to listen to the wisdom of 
prophet, priest or king. But this young man, 
like much which is unfortunately character- 
istic of the age in which we now live, did not 
desire the wisdom of the past to dictate his 
choice or to direct his pathway. And if, today, 
human society is making its way in lawless 
confusion, like a planet which has forgotten its 
appointed course, it is because our present age 
ceases to reflect upon the wisdom of other ages. 
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Some time ago I called attention, in a written 
article, to a rather small error appearing in 
one of the finest volumes of recent years. The 
title of the volume is The Legacy of Greece— 
a book which, perhaps better than any other, 
reveals our intellectual, esthetic and religious 
indebtedness to the ancient Greeks. In reply 
to my criticism the very learned editor of the 
volume, Professor R. W. Livingstone, of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford, wrote me, saying: 
“T am sure the future of our civilization de- 
pends upon keeping open the roads to its great 
originals in Palestine and Greece; and I hope 
in the future, however obscure the prospects 
are now—for a more diffused knowledge of the 
same.” And, not so long ago, as I strolled 
through the garden of his home on Boar’s Hill, 
with Professor Gilbert Murray, that renowned 
teacher and my esteemed friend said: ‘‘ Mod- 
ern nations have been playing the prodigal and 
I know not what their leaders can say when 
they are called to stand before the judgment 
bar of history and of God.” 

But modern politicians seem both incapable 
and undesirous of lighting their torches at the 
altar of Greek Wisdom or ‘at that of Hebrew 
religion. Because they so often look upon 
what patrimony they do find in life as a thing 
to squander, rather than to develop, or as fuel 
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for the flaming passions of their vested inter- 
ests rather than for the democratic blessings 
of humanity—because of this, I say, civiliza- 
tion may be in peril! The real traitor to 
his race is the false trustee of Life’s Patri- 
mony; and in the final reckoning it will be 
found that the worst enemies of intelligent 
good-will and of honorable peace are the men 
who sit in the high places and wield power, 
but to whom Bethlehem and Calvary have no 
meaning! 

The best life and character to be found 
within any modern State rests upon a tripod 
the feet of which are the home, the church and 
the school. From these institutions we have 
received a patrimony beyond my ability to 
describe. They are fruits growing upon a tree 
the roots of which have been watered by sacri- 
ficial blood and tears. Innumerable heroes and 
heroines have given their lives in exchange for 
those liberties and opportunities of civilized 
society which we will accept and enjoy, but so 
often fail to appreciate and enhance. 

Our pilgrimage toward Truth and God and 
our realization of that Life which is eternal 
have been made possible through a cross which 
Another once carried. In mind, body and soul 
we are debtors—living upon a patrimony which 
we have not earned and could not earn if we 
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would,—one which comes as a legacy from 
God and,man. : 

Nowhere is this legacy of opportunity more 
apparent than in the realms of education! No 
young man or young woman with a fair degree 
of health need go through life unlettered and 
untaught. Education is becoming democratic. 
And yet how apparently late did this common 
opportunity descend upon the rank and file of 
human society! I am quite young, but I can 
recall when, back in my home community in 
the country, it was a rare experience for one 
to enter a house in which he might find a half- 
dozen books worth reading. And it has been 
only a few years ago when it was extraordinary 
for a young man to study seriously or to go to 
college. He was looked upon ofttimes as the 
unhappy victim of a mother’s whims or a 
father’s ridiculous notion that the child should 
have a better education than the parents. And 
_ when a young woman began to study at night 
or to go away to school—well, she was a 
curiosity! 

Yet this much must be remembered: some- 
one had to pay the price! The patrimony of 
opportunity has entered the world both slowly 
and painfully. Its appearance may have 
seemed sudden and easy, just as do those 
flowering ages of the human spirit like the 
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Age of Pericles, the Renaissance of Elizabethan 
England. But behind each age whose spirits 
shine with such radiance that we are happy to 
reside in their afterglow, there is a long and 
painful preparation. So, too, with opportunity 
to educate the mind and to cleanse and uplift 
the soul. 

All too often young men and women are 
prone to look upon the church or the school as 
they look upon their native streams or hills— 
as something which has always flourished. But 
these institutions are not dead like stones and 
stars. Their perfection is not that of a fin- 
ished statue, but that of a living seed. Like 
seeds, they may be cultivated until they bear 
life-giving fruit. And like seeds, they may be 
neglected until they wither and die. But if 
they are living and helpful today, it is because 
someone has paid the price. 

When I read a volume like Prof. Work- 
man’s Persecution in the Early Church, I feel 
straightway like falling upon my knees and 
thanking God and those invisible onlookers 
who are today with Him in glory, for the men 
and women who faced death at the hands of 
this world in order that we and our children 
might find life eternal in the face of Jesus 
Christ, and whose blood, shed vicariously, has 
become the seed-ground of the Church! 
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Nor is this patrimony in any vital or fatal 
manner related to environment or material 
possessions. The life abundant is not sur- 
rounded by things. Life’s basis, value and 
ideal is life itself. And life at its best is spir- 
itual. Pain and misfortune do not divorce the 
inner man from those eternal realities the at- 
tainment of which alone can give life its mean- 
ing and its final reward. 

The blindness of Homer and Milton; the 
imprisonment of Socrates, Bunyan and Defoe; 
the unanswerable questionings of Goethe and 
Tennyson; the poverty of Franklin and the 
temperamental loneliness of Hawthorne—all 
these enhanced rather than reduced the native 
powers of the soul. 

The ills of human society would quickly be 
solved if men and nations could only realize 
that love and service are life’s best invest- 
ments. And what a heavenly church and com- 
munity life might be created if men and 
women, touched by the radiance of the Cross, 
could understand that the names of those living 
today whom the children of tomorrow will not 
willingly let die are of the men and women 
who come to us, like Paul to the palaces of 
Corinth, serving and loving, and bearing in 
their bodies the “marks of the Lord Jesus 
Christ! ” 
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A little while ago I had a.dream. I dreamed 
that I stood within the Holy City on the Great 
Judgment Morning. As I stood there, sur- 
rounded by a light such as Dante described as 
enveloping the throne, I saw the nations and 
the individuals of the earth judged one by one 
by a Judge who was like Jesus. And the ques- 
tions the Judge asked and the reply upon which . 


- He passed judgment were these: What was 


your opportunity to serve my children? And 
how did you employ your powers and oppor- 
tunities in the age in which you lived? The 
questions seemed startling to me. So different 
seemed the Judgment from anything poetry or 
art had ever described. And yet, strange as it 
all seemed, I turned away, saying: “ The 
Judgment of God, at least, is just! ” 

Human nature does not change in any rad- 
ical way when left in its own estate. And the 
experience of the Prodigal is as true to life 
today as it was when his picture was painted 
by the Master in ancient Palestine. Know 
thyself. The boy who goes forth and dissi- 
pates his unearned patrimony in riotous living 
will still find that the sequel of such a life is a 
feverish hunger for which this world can offer 
nothing save the husks of swine. And the 
young maiden who goes out into the Orchard 
of Life in the Springtime of the Years and 
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plucks from the trees their tender blossoms 
may weave a beautiful but transient garland 
for her brow, but she can blame neither man 
nor God if, in the Autumn of her Life, she finds 
no fruit to eat and none to give! 

Great is your heritage! Wonderful is your 
legacy! And all is for you as a free gift. The 
question of deathless import is: How will you 
use it and to what end? From the Patrimony 
of Life comes your opportunity, and according 
to your opportunity the Judge of Time and 
Eternity shall judge with justice. 


II 
THE THINGS THAT REMAIN 


“The removing of those things that are 
shaken... that those things which are not 
shaken may remain.” —HeEBrEws 12: 27. 


HE Christian Church was born and the 

New Testament was written in earth- 

quake times. Both in nature and in 

society great convulsions were being felt. 

From time immemorial, Western Asia and the 

Roman Empire had suffered greatly from 
earthquakes. 

But it was not the earth alone that seemed 
to be shaking when this epistle was penned. 
The beliefs and the institutions of men were 
shaking. The human mind and heart were 
dazed with the feeling of insecurity. Govern- 
ments were shaking, and the ancient idolatries 
and venerable mythologies were falling to the 
ground. Neither in his mind nor in his sur- 
roundings could man find stability. The whole 
social order, civilization itself, was trembling. 
Little wonder, therefore, that the members of 
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the infant Church became the victims of apos- 
tacy, or fell into despair or embraced the hope 
of a speedy Apocalypse! 

Nevertheless, in the very midst of this 
earthquake era of human history and experi- ° 
ence, the New Testament assures men of essen- 
tial permanence and solidity. The author of 
this epistle tells of a foundation that is firm, 
of truth that is unwavering and of hope that is 
sure and steadfast. He does not seek to mini- 
mize the reality of the earthquake. He does 
not depreciate the fact that great changes are 
being wrought, but there is no trace of fear 
or alarm in his words. Facing the facts of 
life as they are, his soul is not feverish or 
disquieted. 

The message of this unknown writer to an 
unknown church, in the first century of the 
Christian era, is a message of perennial truth 
and value. It is quite as applicable to the 
twentieth century of the Christian era as it 
was to the first; for what the writer is saying 
is this: We are living in earthquake times; 
everything is shaking and we are helpless to 
evade the changes that are being wrought. 
Nevertheless, though all things are shaking, 
let them shake! The things that can be shaken 
should be shaken in order that the things that 
cannot be shaken may stand in clearer view. 
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All that shaking can do is to bring down the 
temporal, the incidental and the transient and 
thus reveal to us the spiritual, the essential and 
the eternal! 

Well, we too are living in earthquake times. 
From Occident to Orient the unmistakabl 
tremors are being felt and, as in the first cen- | 
tury, the hearts of multitudes are disquieted 
within them, for our earthquakes, too, are not 
principally physical. They are social, institu- 
tional, intellectual and spiritual. Society is 
seething with a spirit of unrest. Old govern- 
ments are falling and new ones are being born 
in a day. Ancient ideas are being challenged 
and venerable traditions searchingly ques- 
tioned. Who would dare to maintain, for ex- 
ample, that in the realms of economics or of 
political theory we are standing upon solid 
ground? Or that the impact of modern science 
and of man’s widening experience are not 
shaking the human mind and heart to their 
very center? 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the earthquake en- 
gendered by the new science more keenly felt 
than in the region of faith. Modern man, 
whether more or less virtuous than his an- 
cestors, is, at least, exceeding curious and 
anxious to find out the truth of things, and his 
unceasing interrogations have brought to him 
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a certain sum of knowledge which has proven 
itself irreconcilable with many of the religious 
thought forms of the past. And for anyone 
who has not learned to distinguish between the 
transient and the permanent in religion, be- 
tween man’s abiding spiritual experience and 
his historical statements concerning that ex- 
perience, for such a one I say there is likely 
to be an inescapable earthquake in the region 
of faith! 

It is a far cry from a conception which 
pictured the earth as being both the center 
and the end of creation to a conception of the 
earth as a “dwarf planet ceaselessly moving 
round a dwarf sun which is wending its way 
through thousands of millions of blazing suns,” 
and within a universe which, though we have 
seen but the fringes of its outer garments, is 
yet so inconceivably large that the steeds of 
light, travelling at a rate of six billions miles in 
a year must journey for more than three hun- 
dred thousand years if they are to pass from 
one end of it to the other! 

If modern science has thus shaken our 
ancient conceptions of space until they have 
completely fallen, it has not dealt any more 
kindly with our venerable ideas concerning 
time. Our fathers looked out upon a world 
which they believed to be no more than six 
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thousand years old. Today, we look out upon 
that same world with the certain assurance that 
it is, at least, many millions of years old and 
that, as Bishop Barnes would say, the whole of 
Christian history represents but a single tick 
of the astronomical clock! 

Thus making man to be a mere speck in 
space and a mere bubble in time, science let . 
loose the forces of an earthquake and not only 
the intellect but also the faith of multitudes 
has been shaken, and one has only to read a 
little volume such as Daedalus, by J. B. S. Hal- 
dane, of Cambridge, to understand that the 
end of the shaking has not come! 

From every part of the civilized world and 
from all ranks of human society is coming the 
cry: What is going to be left? Is there, at the 
center of things, any spiritual stability? Is 
there, amid all the kingdoms that are shaking, _ 
a kingdom that cannot be shaken? Is there a 
foundation of God that stands secure? And 
because the earth is shaking—shaking as it 
shook in other transitional eras—as it shook in 
the first, the fifth, the eleventh and the six- 
teenth centuries—because the earth is shaking, 
I say, it is necessary that we seek to answer 
these natural and serious questionings of the 
human mind and heart. For what men need 
most today, as what they needed most when 
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this epistle was written, is the sense of assur- 
ance, the feeling of certainty that within and 
beneath everything that is tottering there is a 
kingdom that cannot be overthrown. Once 
we can entertain this certainty we shall be able 
to say, So the earth is shaking, is it? Well, let 
it shake! For what can the shaking do? It 
can only see to it that those things which can 
be shaken are shaken and thus removed, as 
things which are made—systems, theories, cos- 
mogonies—the children of man’s incomplete 
wisdom; while those things which. cannot be 
shaken may remain, because they are eternal, 
the creation not of man but of the Infinite God. 

What, then, are some of the unshakable and 
immovable realities of our Christian faith? 
What are some of the experimental and un- 
aging forces of the human soul against which 
all the fury of the earthquake is spent in vain? 

First of all, I would name the inherent spir- 
itual nature of man and of the universe. This, 
of course, implies that I am not only certain 
that man is a living soul and that soul is the 
very capstone of all creation, but also, that I 
am certain I am living in a dynamic and not a 
static universe; and that the universe is itself 
not without soul. 

Principal Jacks, of Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, in discussing the meaning of the starry 
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firmament above us and the moral law within 
us has confessed this conviction well: 


“ Bither the whole is alive together,” he says, 
“ moral law and starry firmament dancing to the 
same immortal melody, or else the life that I have, 
moral law and all, is not worth very much. For 
myself I cannot but believe that it all is alive, not . 
as a vegetable is alive, but as I am alive myself. 
I think there is a soul in it just as there is a soul 
in me.” 


I am fully aware that there are certain voices 
which would have us believe that both man and 
the universe are soulless. Our age, like all, pre- 
vious ages, does not lack in materialists and 
fatalists. Nevertheless, there is a large and 
growing number of thinkers of the first magni- 
tude who are convinced that a spiritual inter- 
pretation of man and the universe is the only 
interpretation which is both logical and livable. 
But, you are asking, are we not living in an 
age conspicuous for its prodigalitye Is not 
Western civilization witnessing a perfect car- 
nival of insensate materialism? Yes; but re- 
member that this is but the evidence of the 
things that are shaking. Beneath and at the 
center of things there is the unshakable. Be- 
hind the uncharted riot there rides an invisible 
power whose energy is the ultimate master 
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of the field. We must learn to discriminate 
between the phenomenal and the spiritual, 
between the events of the hour and the drift 
of the ages. I believe that man and the uni- 
verse are, at their best, partners in a cosmic 
enterprise, and that, because of this fact, our 
business is not to exploit but to enjoy the 
universe. 

It does matter vitally, however, whether we 
believe that material or spiritual forces are 
final and whether the universe is a dead ma- 
chine or a living soul! To quote Principal 
Jacks again: 


“ What would we expect to become of a civili- 
zation based upon the assertion that the universe 
is dead, if the actual fact should turn out to be 
that the universe is alive, fully aware of the tricks 
men are playing with it and quite capable of re- 
senting them? .. . Such a universe will sooner 
or later give us a reminder of its disapproval.” 


j 
Indeed, there are thoughtful men today who 
would venture the assertion that the World 
War was but the symptom of a living universe 
showing its resentment at being treated as 
though it were dead! 
Yes, my friends, amid all the shaking to 
which our faith has been subject, the validity 
of the spiritual life remains unmoved and im- 
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movable. Here we stand upon solid ground. 
Here the fury of the earthquake is spent in 
vain. As James Moffat has truthfully said, 
“ The alterations of civilization leave the heart 
of vital religion untouched as nothing else.” 
The essential hungers and experiences of the 
human heart are timeless and eternal. 

The second of the unshakable realities which © 
we may mention is that of the power of truth. 
Much that has long passed for truth is shaking 
today. There is grave peril in any age of 
change that the loss of confidence in some 
values may result in the destruction of confi- 
dence in all. Once losing faith in certain doc- 
trines men are tempted to conclude that no 
doctrines are to be believed; or, having out- 
grown certain ideals, to conclude that idealism 
itself is for children but not for men. 

But it is alike the duty and the privilege of 
Christian leadership today to point men and 
women to the permanent and the unchanging. 
Human beings are unescapably and incurably 
religious. Nevertheless, they demand a faith 
which not only supplies them with the confi- 
dence of the saint but which, at the same time, 
will not do violence to the reason of the scholar. 
Yet we dare trust in the ultimate victory of 
truth in all things, for our God is the God of 
truth. 
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Theories of truth and creeds and dogmas 
seeking to express the truth may crumble and 
fall—but truth, never! You cannot bury 
truth, you cannot strangle her, you cannot 
even shake her. It is for us to remember, how- 
ever, that the revelation of truth is a progres- 
sive revelation! and that different ages and 
different minds cannot possibly see truth in 
the same light nor express it in the same lan- 
guage. Time does not alter truth, but it does 
alter our view of it. In Shelley’s classic 
couplet: 


Oo i 
“ Time, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


What is the poet’s meaning? I am certain it 
is this: Time, the historic process, is a dome of 
many-colored glass and we are gathered be- 
neath that dome. Between our uplifted eyes 
and the sky there is an intervening medium of 
glass in varied hues, and it is through these 
various colored panes that the light of the sun, 
our emblem of truth, pours in and falls upon 
the tesselated pavements in colors that always 
correspond to the medium through which the 
light has passed. The light itself, real truth, 
is the same; but reaching us through these 
various media, that one light, unshakable 
truth, assumes these various colors. 
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When one has thus learned to think of the 
revelation of spiritual truth he is not frightened 
at the sight of exploded theories and of falling 
doctrines. With a faith which will not down 
he will say, “So the earth is shaking, is it? 
Well, let it shake! All that the shaking can 
do to the truth of my soul’s fellowship with 
God will be to remove all those distorting ele-’: 
ments of my view of Him; to remove, if need 
be, the colors from Time’s glass dome that I 
may see Him and His truth as they are.” 

Somewhere in Sartor Resartus, Thomas Car- 
lyle cries, ‘“‘ Truth! though the heavens crush 
me for following her.” But the heavens will 
crush no seeker of truth. The universe, living 
and moral, is friendly to nothing except the 
truth and will ultimately show its displeasure 
toward any soul that seeks to evade or to 
deny it. 

Lately, for example, the faith of multitudes 
of American people has been thrown into 
confusion through the doctrine of evolution. 
What is the explanation? If, as so eminent an 
authority as Henry Fairfield Osborn attests, 
no fact of science is more fully attested than 
that of evolution, does this mean that truth 
and faith are antithetical and irreconcilable? 
It certainly does not, for evolution answers 
no ultimate questions. It is only a name signi- 
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fying orderly change. It is but a label denot- 
ing the manner in which God is pleased to 
work, and to all thoughtful men it unveils a 
more beautiful and a more spiritual conception 
of providence. Years.ago Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, than whom we have no greater living 
preacher, said: ' 


“He who has skill to cause the very grave 
stones to go toward mossy life and beauty; out 
of decaying logs can snowdrops bring; leads the 
lily’s whiteness forth from the black slough and 
bog; can make the roses on the battle-fields the 
redder for the ruin that has been wrought; hath 
also skill to lead the darkened mind toward the 
light ; to turn vice into virtue, and bring judgment 
to victory.” 


No, my friends, the enemy of the soul’s secur- 
ity is not truth, but ignorance. The foe of the 
Christian is not light, but darkness. We who 
seek to follow the Christ are the children of 
the day and not of the night. It is our moral 
duty to go with the truth wherever she may 
lead us, and we can always entertain the con- 
fidence that the pathway which is blazed by 
truth is forever unshakable though every other 
highway, however enticing to the foolish, will 
finally fall. 

Our faith, as Professor Kirsopp Lake has 
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well said, “is not belief in spite of evidence, 
but life in scorn of consequences.” Only upon 
the trueness of their truth, upon their ability 
to authenticate themselves to our souls, can 
our religious convictions hope to stand. Across 
the doorway of Christian civilization Jesus of 
Nazareth wrote in letters of living light: “ Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall make | 
you free! ” Therefore, if we crave freedom, 
freedom from any dire consequences of the 
earthquake times in which we live, we must 
seek the truth, knowing that the home of truth 
is at the heart of God and that the stars in 
their courses are on the side of the man who 
seeks truth with diligence. 

Another unshakable and immovable reality 
is that of the sovereignty of God and of His 
Son Jesus Christ. The history of the Christian 
Church, like the history of the race, has been 
as “‘a dome of many-colored glass.” Diver- 
gent religious temperaments, seeing truth from 
different angles, have ever differed, not in the 
essentials of their faith, but in their points of 
emphasis. Thus we have always had the lit- 
eralist hanging the salvation of mankind upon 
a text; the ecclesiastic hanging it upon mem- 
bership in an organization; the mystic thinking 
of religion in terms of an inner experience and 
the moralist thinking of it only as a dynamic 
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to be employed in transforming the social 
order. But beneath and behind each and all 
of these stands the same God, and when Jesus 
Christ approaches, alike they kneel! 

‘Amid all of the things that are shaking, all 
of the theories and doctrines that are being 
discarded through man’s widening knowledge, 
God remains. We can build upon that. Here 
is a foundation which remains sure. Unbe- 
lieving, we may seek to deny Him. Sinful, we 
may try to evade Him. But ultimately we 
can neither deny nor evade Him. From the 
Old Testament comes the record of a soul 
whom experience taught that God is utterly 
inescapable: 


“Whither shall I flee from thy spirit? Or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I 
ascend up into heaven, thou art there: If I make 
my bed in Sheol, behold thou art there. If I take 
the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea; even there shall thy hand 
‘ lead me and thy right hand shall hold me.” 


After thirty centuries have come and gone 
and nations and systems of thought have risen, 
flourished and fallen, another soul, living not 
in the rustic simplicity of Palestine but amid 
the din and the complexity of modern London 
learns the same great truth, and we can do no 
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better than to permit the poet to make his own 
thrilling confession as he speaks of The Hound 
of Heaven: 


“T fled Him, down the nights and down 

the days; 

I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 

Of my own mind; and in the midst of 
tears 

I hid from Him, and under running 
laughter.” 


But Francis Thompson, like the ancient He- 
brew singer, discovered, as all men must ulti- 
mately discover, that God is not only the 
supreme Reality of all existence, but that He 
is inescapable. 


“Stil with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic snstancy, 
Came on the following Feet 
And a Voice above their beat— 
“ Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter 
Me” 


Ah! my friends, here is spiritual, self- 
authenticating reality which is at once as old 
as the human soul and as new as the golden 
fingers which unlocked the gates of dawn this 
morning! When the earth shakes, God and the 
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Christ of God remain. If the peoples of West- 
ern Europe and of America were unanimous 
about that, we would need have no fear of the 
future, so far as peace and good-will are con- 
cerned. Neither would we have any fear 
concerning the essentials of our personal spir- 
itual convictions, for when historic statements 
and venerable categories fall—God and the 
Christ of God are with us still. Is the earth 
shaking in the realm of faith? Well, let it 
shake! It cannot shake our trust in Him nor 
His hold upon us. 


“ Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


St. Paul has given our thought its classic 
expression in the eighth chapter of Romans, 
when he cries, “ He that spared not his own 
Son, but, delivered him up for us all, how shall 
-he not also with him freely give us all things? 
.. . It is God that justifieth; who is he that 
condemneth? . . . Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or anguish, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? . . . Nay, in all these things 
we are more than conquerors through him that 
loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither 
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death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” Here is a perennial spring by the 
traveler’s way. Here is a guiding star in his 
nights of darkness. Here is the peace afforded ~ 
by a rock that is higher and that cannot be 
moved. 


“Oh, the little birds sang east and the little 
birds sang west; 
And I smiled to think God’s goodness flows 
around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, His rest.’ 


To have our lives hid with Christ in God— 
that is unshakable. To know that the Eternal 
One is at least as good as Jesus of Nazareth— 
that is unshakable. To know that religion is 
the life of God in the soul of man, that life- 
abundant which to bring unto men, Christ 
came into the world by the way of a manger 
and left it by the way of a cross—that is un- 
shakable. To know that the tomb in the Gar- 
den of Joseph is no longer sealed, that because 
Christ lives we shall live also and that, if we 
could not so live, the universe would itself be 
a frustrated undertaking—that is unshakable 
and immovable. 
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O ye who cry, “ The earth is shaking! What 
will remain? ” Listen to the most certain and 
most winsome Voice in the centuries: “ Let not 
your hearts be troubled, neither let them be 
afraid.” The earth is shaking, is it? Well, let 
it shake! Our anchor is not buried within the 
shifting sands of time and place. Our faith is 
not in a statement nor a system, but in a 
Person; not in transient creeds nor outworn 
categories, but in the revelation of a Risen and 
glorified Lord. The Christ of God and the 
God of Christ—here is our unmoved and im- 
movable refuge forever! 


“Thou Life within my life, than self more 
near! 
Thou Veiled Presence, infinstely clear! 
From all illusive shows of sense I flee 
To find my centre and my rest in Thee.” 


III 


{ 


| THE WORLD’S IDEAL FRIEND __ 
__“T have called you friends.’—Joun 15:15. | 


HE history of the world is made roseate 
through stories of friends and friend- 
ships. -Friendship-is one of the-great- 

_est_words in human. language; and-friends are 
man’s most valuable assets. The most exalted 
mood of man is that in which the mystic blend- 
ing of heart with heart is felt; when moving 
about in the shadows and loneliness of exist- 
ence, he suddenly comes to realize that his soul 
has been lost and found again in the being of 
another. Asked the secret of his beautiful life, 
Charles Kingsley replied, “I had a friend.” — 
To divorce friendship from individual and 
communal life would be like stealing the fra- 
grance from the_rose or the stars from the 
summer sky. \A genius will some day dip his 
pen into the heart-blood of the race and write 
for us a volume of most fascinating beauty. 
His theme will be “ The Story of Great Friend- 
ships.” He will recite anew the story of the 
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friendship existing between Socrates and his 
pupil Plato, between David and Jonathan, be- 
tween Ruth and Naomi, between Aristotle and 
Alexander, between Paul and his fellow-workers 
and fellow-sufferers, between all the great and 
good of the past ‘Whose influence of example 
and achievement fall across the years as a 
benediction of God. 

And when this skilled historian thus calls 
the roll of the great narratives of friendship, 
he will discover that of all friends the first and 
holiest is the Great White Comrade—Jesus of 
Nazareth. | The intimacy, the universality and 
the redemptive adequacy of His friendship 
- make Him the world’s ideal Friend. 
§ _- Jesus was a most intimate Friend. The inti- 

~ macy of His friendship is without parallel in 
the history of man. He possessed a unique 
genius for friendship, and His friendship was 
not fettered by convention. It was free, sym- 
pathetic and warm. He-called--His disciples 
. “ children” or.“ boys.” His thoughts, as 


Charles Lamb suggested, slid into their minds / 


in a most beautiful and natural way. They 
unconsciously came to share His outlook, His 
sanity, and His habit of peace. His oft- 
repeated “Courage! ” became their mood 
of life. 

And it is significant that the Christian 
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Ecclesia. grew out of the most delightful of 
human experiences and associations. The Be- 
loved Society was in its infancy, the twelve 
whom Jesus called “that they might be with 
Him.” Friendship was the foundation of the 
Church of the Apostles, and in nineteen centu- 
ries we haye not been able to discover any fit 
substitute, Individuals may dream dreams and 
see visions—but to realize their dreams and to 
fulfill their visions they must go forward in 
company with their friends. Christian friend- 
ship must be an emulation of Christ’s type of 
friendship. It must be warm, personal and 
intimate. It must be a holy fire that melts cold 
hearts and moulds them into one. 

“How did Christianity rise and spread 
among men?” asks a great historian. “It 
arose in the mystic depths of man’s soul; and 
was spread by the preaching of the word, 
by simple, altogether natural and individual 
efforts; and flew, like hallowed fire, from heart 
to heart, till all were purified and illumined 
by it.” 

And the Church has never been stronger 
than her capacity to befriend the souls of men 
—to win them through the wooing overtures 
of love. 

Moreover, the friendship of Jesus was wni- 
versal. He shared His revelation of God, His 
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fellowship and His ministries of service and 
healing impartially. “I have called you 
friends. All things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto you.” 

Access to Jesus’ friendship was not condi- 
tioned by learning, social position or wealth. 
Socrates befriended his pupil Plato because 
Plato was a promising young philosopher. 
Schiller and Goethe were friends because 
Schiller loved to write a thrilling drama and 
Goethe loved to read and discuss it. But 
Jesus was the Friend of illiterates; of the most 
obscure men and women. 

The first churches, as Celsus reminds us, 
were made up of slaves who went about whis- 
pering to men and women, “Only believe! ” 
Jesus was the Friend of the rich man Simon 
and also of the poor man Peter. He conversed 
with the obscure women at the well and with 
the learned doctors of the Temple. Wealth 
and learning were not related to his disposition 
of friendliness. Neither was social position 
nor popularity. He was a friend of the un- 
friendly. He loved the unlovely. 

{ Furthermore, the universality of Jesus’ 
friendship is evidenced by the fact that He 
continually befriended His enemies. This as- 
pect of His disposition was a radical innova- 
tion in the history of friendship. Who among 
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the Ancients would ever have dared to teach 
and live the doctrine which says: “ Love your 
enemies ”? Conversing with Choeocrate in the 
Memorabilia, Socrates says: “'The man most 
greatly to be praised is he who anticipates his 
enemies in hurtfulness and his friends in help- 
fulness.” And it was Aristotle who said: ‘‘ Not 
to resent offenses is the mark of the base and - 
slavish man.” But from the sons of Athenian 
learning lift “your eyes upon this Friend— 
Jesus! Lo! He suffered more in behalf of 
His enemies than of His companions. And in 
spite of all rebukes, all cynicism and scorn, 
His friendship endured steadfast unto the end. 
It stood the test of Calvary—“ Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do,”—the 
supreme achievement in the history of the 
world’s friendships! 

| When the people of Rome rejected some of 
the proposals of Cicero, the great orator called 
the populace “a herd.” But when Judas was 
about to betray his Master unto death, Jesus 
said: “ Friend! ” 

When the people of this capital city seemed 
indifferent to his political ideas, Carlyle, who 
was engaged in writing his History of the 
French Revolution, looked out of his window in 
the Strand in London and indignantly ex- 
claimed: ‘“ There are about three million peo- 
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ple in this town—most of them, fools!” But 
as d ‘think of these words, see another Man 
looking down upon His capital city.) He, too, 
has been bitterly spurned and rejected. In- 
deed, it was but a short time later that the 
organized business, organized politics and or- 
ganized religion of that city combined to press 
a crown of thorns upon His brow,and to crucify 
Him between two thieves: And yet ‘listen to 
the words that fell from the lips of this broken- 
hearted but still loyal. Friend: ‘“O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets and stoneth 
them that are sent unto her! How often would 
I have gathered thy children together . . . and 
ye would not.” — 

Quite a difference, between the wrath of Car- 
lyle and the pity of Jesus! But the contrast 
is typical when we compare any great man of 
history with Jesus of Nazareth. The friend- 
ship of this man was unlimited in its scope and 
constant unto the end. 

The final characteristic which combines to 
reveal Jesus as the world’s ideal Friend was 
the redemptive adequacy of His friendship. 
His friendship was not employed toward any 
selfish ends. It was employed to save men 
from their sins, their ignorance and their mis- 
ery. For, after all, the world does not need an 
ideal so much as it needs a Saviour! ‘There- 
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fore, the friendship of Jesus was more than 
friendship. It was disinterested, redemptive, 
vicarious love! 

The mocking cry of the chief priests at the 
foot of the Cross holds more meaning than we 
usually think! ‘He saved others; Himself 
He could not save.” For itis not the charac- 
ter of redemptive and vicarious love to save ~ 
itself. The native genius of Christian love is 
the genius of giving all and of declining all; of 
seeking no reward save that which comes from 
the opportunity of enlightening the ignorant, 
healing the wounds of the bruised and bleed- 
ing, shedding light upon those who sit in dark- 
ness and of redeeming the sinful unto God. 

And this is not a personal need alone. It is 
the supreme international and interracial need 
of the world! \We are standing at the cross- 
roads of history. Behind us is the cave and 
the jungle; ahead of us is the Promised 
Land. The instincts of the hand call us to 
go back—back to the days of secret diplo- 
macy, of domination through vested interests, 
of bigoted partisanship and narrow national- 
ism, and of their certain results—hate, war, 
death, pestilence! 

Conversely, the instincts of the head and the 
heart cry: “Go forward,”—forward toward 
universal brotherhood, intelligent good-will and 
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a United States of the World wherein the 
angelic song that stirred to awe and reverence 
the Shepherds at Bethlehem of Judza shall 
have become the international anthem of the 
human race! And between these two instinc- 
tive calls we must choose and choose quickly. 
But, you-say, what shall we do? We per- 
ceive the ideal, but how can we attain it? 
What course shall we take? We have tried 
wealth; we have tried power; we have tried 
learning and lo! what a ruin we have wrought. | 
Ah! my friends, I know the seriousness of 
the problem. It is the one supreme problem 
before the world today. It is the one problem 
which, if it remains unchallenged and unsolved, 
will, for the white man and his civilization at 
least, mean a reversal in type or complete anni- 
hilation. And these very questions which you 
are asking I have asked myself time and time 
again. Recently I asked them when I stood 
looking upon a small valley in France wherein 
‘one million and fifty thousand of the world’s 
best youths had been sacrificed to the god of 
War. And I frankly confess that I did not, 
could not answer my heart’s questions that day. 
But the next day they were answered for me. 
iI stood in the Louvre in Paris looking upon 
a noble painting by an unknown artist. The 
picture represents The Night of the Crucifix- 
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ion. The world is wrapped in shadows, the 
stars in the sky are dead and yet in the deepest 
darkness may be seen a kneeling form. It is 
Mary Magdalene, with loving lips and hands 
pressed gently against the bleeding feet of 
Christ. There was and is the only answer in 
heaven or on earth! Not the way of wealth, 
of power, of learning—but the way of vicarious 
love! Above, on the cross, lo! the Eternal 
Friend who understands all, who forgives all 
and who loves all unto the end. Below, at the 
foot of the Cross, behold Mary Magdalene, the 
emblem of our sinful humanity, redeemed and 
forgiven, and now, even in the night of death, 
returning the love of the Great Lover who first 
loved us and gave Himself for us. ' 

This is the answer. This is my vision of 
the pathway to peace and to the Holy City. 
Arise, let us go hence! 


IV 
a THE BREVITY OF HUMAN LIFE 


“What is your life? For ye are a vapor that 
appeareth for a little time and then vanisheth 
away.’—JAMES 4:14, | 


- | Bea life is painfully brief. The 


pathway which leads from the dawn 

of birth to that western horizon 
whereon “the dusk is waiting for the night” 
is passed over with disquieting rapidity. The 
fact of life’s brevity is one of those inescapable 
truths which has ever haunted the mind and 
heart of man. St. James, having raised this 
most searching question, “ What is your life? ” 
proceeds to answer it from the standpoint of 
its utter brevity. 

Literature is filled with rare figures and 
emblems denoting the swift passage of the 
years. What is your life? It is as a weaver’s 
shuttle, a postman’s knock, the falling leaf, the 
dissolving cloud, a broken sleep, the guest of 
a day, a passing ship, the flight of an arrow, 
the fading flower, the night watch of a sentinel, 
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“4 
or a tale that is told around a winter’s fire. | 
From ancient times comes the story of Xerxes 
and the words which ensued from his reflection 
upon the fact of life’s brevity. Possessing 
wealth, learning, friends and honor the great 
Persian monarch realized, perhaps for the first 
time in his life, that ultimately, the things of 
time and place cannot bestow abiding happi- 
ness upon the soul. 

The Hellespont was bridged at Abydos and 
upon a distant hill was set a marble throne 
from which the mighty ruler surveyed the 
march of the greatest army that the world had 
ever seen. At his command the Persian 
hordes were moving toward the treasuries of 


’ \ Europe. Says Heroditus: “ And seeing all the 
‘' Hellespont covered over with the ships and all 


the shores and plains of Abydos full of men, 
then Xerxes pronounced himself a happy man 
—and after that he fell to weeping! Arta- 
banus, his uncle, therefore, perceiving him weep 
—asked as follows: ‘O King, how far different 
from one another are the things which thou 
hast done now and a short while before now! 
for having pronounced thyself a happy man, 
thou art now shedding tears!’ Xerxes an- 
swered: ‘ Yea, for after I had reckoned up, it 
came into my mind to feel pity at the thought 
how brief was the whole life of man, seeing 
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that of these multitudes not one will be alive 
when a hundred years have gone by! ’” 

And it is to that very discerning, but seldom 
read Saxon historian, the Venerable Bede, that 
we owe a story which strikingly illustrates the 
thought of our text. The Saxon King was dis- 
cussing the religion of the Christ of whom he 
had been invited by a missionary to become a 
disciple. During the debate an old Pagan 
warrior arose and said: “ Do you remember 
how, last midwinter, King Edwin held festival 
in the great hall, with brands burning and two 
huge fires on the hearths, while outside there 
was a storm and utter darkness? The win- 
dows by the roof being open, a bird flew sud- 
denly from the darkness outside into the 
warm-lighted room and then out on the other 
side into the outer darkness? Like that bird 
is the life of man! ’” When one turns from the 
realm of literature and enters into the school 
of nature where rocks and waves and far- 
- strewn nebule combine to whisper their an- 
cient secrets to those who can understand, the 
fact of life’s painful brevity becomes all the 
more apparent. For both the telescope and 
the microscope are unanimous about this: that 
in terms of time the longest human life is less 
permanent than the soapy bubbles with which 
the children play. 
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Nevertheless, our immediate interest today 
is not in following these awe-inspiring lessons 
of nature. Neither do I ask you to reflect 
upon the brevity of life as the fact is thrust 
violently upon our hearts when young persons 
—and in times of war or pestilence millions of 
them—are summoned to leave their mortal 
futures as unfulfilled prophecies and to enter 
the gates of eternity. 


“When immature Death 
Beckons too early the guest 
From the half tried banquet of life, 
Young, in the bloom of his days.” 


It is rather from the standpoint of the longest 
human life that I would have you think of the 
fact and the implications of life’s brevity. 
And no one knows better than the aged man 
who has seen seventy or eighty summers come 
and go, how truly the author of this epistle 
spoke when he compared human life to a 
vapor that appeareth for a little time and then 
vanisheth away. Looking upon the youthful 
faces that surround him in every avenue of 
the world’s work he may, indeed, feel that he 
is an actor who has lingered too long upon 
the mortal stage. Nevertheless, looking back 
over the panorama of the years, no one 
knows so well as he how short has been the 
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time since, with babyhood’s wide and won- 
dering eyes he first looked out upon the world 
with its curious ways or pushed a chubby little 
fist trustingly into the hands of two dear souls 
whom he has “loved long since and lost 
awhile! ” 

The initial truth which flowers forth in every 
faithful heart is the fact that we are Christians 
and our trust is in a Christ-like God. In spite 
of life’s brevity, therefore, we shall not permit 
ourselves to become victimized by any Pagan 
despair. And this means, first of all, that we 
shall not become fretful simply because it is 
not given us to see the full fruitage of our life’s 
endeavars. We shall hold our hearts from all 
disquietude by recognizing the fact that our 
lives are keyed to a career which is very short, 
while with the world’s Creator “a thousand 
years are but as one day.’”’| We shall intelli- 
gently understand that “Man is an anxious 
worker in a slow universe,” but that the su- 
- preme things of civilization are the products 
of centuries. Our houses and office-buildings 
arise from the ground as though touched by a 
magic wand, but a Christ Church Cathedral 
or a Westminster Abbey demands centuries for 
its completion. Our penny-a-liners write a new 
verse for each issue of the daily papers, but a 
Goethe toils for more than sixty years upon a 
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single poem. Our modern cameras can pro- 
duce a series of pictures with amazing rapidity 
and the moulds of the decorator are swift in 
producing all kinds of statuary, but the paint- 
ing of a Dutch Anatomist or the carving of a 
Pallas Athene are not hastily executed! When 
one reflects upon the history of all intellectual 
progress and of all moral reform it becomes 
apparent that regardless of how many years 
we may live, how noble may be our talents or 
how deep may be our devotion, we cannot ex- 
pect to do everything that we would like to do 
within a single life time! 

The second truth which, because we believe 
in Christ and Christ’s God, lifts us above the 
despair of paganism is this: we are immortal 
and therefore, our soul’s existence is in no fatal 
manner related to time. Our faith is centered 
upon the Risen Lord. From the fragrant door- 
way of the conquered Tomb comes the certain 
assurance of an angelic voice which says, “‘ He 
is not here, He is risen.” ) Judged by the num- 
ber and by the character of the witnesses, the 


“resurrection of the Christ is one of the best 


authenticated facts of all history. The experi- 
ence of the whitest souls of nineteen centuries 
assures us that He is risen indeed, and that, 
“because He lives we shall live also.” Oh! 
what a glorious conviction that is! We are 
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Sons of God and, therefore, Sons of the 
Resurrection! 


“ Birthless and deathless and changeless re- 
masneth the spirit forever; 
Death hath not touched st at all, dead 
though the house of it seems.” 


\ Christianity, says Professor Harnack, is essen- 
tially and uniquely the religion of eternal life. 
We know.that it was upon the power of the 
Risen Christ that the Apostles took their stand, 
wrote their letters, made their converts, and, 
with no weapon save that of the Spirit, with- 
stood their persecutors, and this has been the 
secret of the Church’s most glorious victories 
ever since. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman says: “‘ The 
eloquence of the patristic period, the mysticism 
of medieval saints, the eras of chivalry and 
of the crusades, the prodigous labors of scho- 
lastic doctors, the missionary and reformative 

_agencies that came after the Renaissance, the 
modern revivals that have reanimated the ener- 
gies of Christendom, were all made possible by 
a Risen and Living Redeemer.” 

If, then, we are certain that beyond the veil 
there is light and not darkness, that our souls 
are deathless, and that our unfinished work may 
be completed in a world which is beyond our 
present mortal abode, if we are really certain 
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about this basic Christian conviction, I ask, 
then why shall we fret about the swift passing 
of the years? Instead of fretting and thus los- 
ing the deepest blessings that the years them- 
selves may bring, is it not more Christian and 
more heroic to believe that in a living and a 
moral universe death is but the fall of the cur- 
tain, the end of an act, but by no means the 
end of the play? Lord Byron is not untruth- 
ful about our ephemeral human careers when 
he sings: 


“ Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
’Twixt night and morn, upon the horizons 
verge: 
How little do we know that which we are! 
How less what we may be! The eternal 
surge 
Of tume and tide rolls on, and bears afar 
Our bubbles; as the old burst, new emerge, 
Lash’d from the foam of ages; while the 
graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing 
waves.” 


Yet our hearts and intellects agree, in their 
better and more luminous hours, that. 


“The facts of life confirm the hope 
That in a world of larger scope 
What.here is faithfully begun 
Will be completed, not undone.” 


sprees 


{And it is only as we are able to experience 
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an 


eternal life here and now, a present reality 
quite as well as a future hope, that we will be 
enabled. to do our best work for men and for 
God -AWith true spiritual insight Dostoievsky 
assertéd that there are but two classes of peo- 
ple in the world, those who know eternal life 
and those who do not. With the great Russian 
we are led to believe that the fate of civilization 
is in the keeping of those who know them- 
selves to be the citizens of eternity. Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton, whose-literary-artistry.-is 
matched:onhy by his:fine»spiritualdiseernment, 


has said: 


L3- 


life’s brevity.dis..this:..that ‘though the years are 


“Life everywhere grows in dignity, meaning 
and worth when it is lived in the fellowship of 
eternal things. Under the expansive pressure of 
eternal values we become aware of what life is, 
what it means, and what it prophesies, eager only 
to do the will of God, whether tomorrow finds us 
toiling here, or out yonder with the dwellers of 
the City on the Hill.” / 

: ect 


The.third. implication..which..must»be-educed 
from_the.Christian-Evangelas’ we reflect Upon 


both few and short yet it is our moral duty to 
accept them and to do our best with them. 
The fact that we are not the creatures of time 
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but the children of the Resurrection does not 
imply that we have no imperative duties to per- 
form in the world. On the contrary, we have, 
each of us, a work to do which none other, not 
even_the Infinite Father, can well do in our 
stead. | If we neglect or evade these primal 
duties all humanity and the God of Humanity 
must suffer! As immortal souls, this is at once 
the source of our dignity and of our duty. 

'_An one of his classic utterances Burke has 
defined civilization as, “a contract between the 
noble dead, the living and the unborn.” | And 
what a contract it is! “The noble dead! ” 
Every heart throbs at the very expression! 
Our debt to the departed can never be fully 
paid. Above and about us there is a Company 
whose number no man can compute, a spirit- 
army of invisible heroes and heroines whose 
benedictions fall upon us as dew upon the 
flowers of morning. And in us they have 
placed their confidence and centered their 
hopes. With dauntless hearts and sacrificial 
devotion they laid the foundations of a Chris- 
tian social order. But it was not given unto 
them to see its consummation in a world of 
Justice, Truth, Peace and Love. Therefore, 
it is at once our duty and our privilege to 
follow in their footsteps and to seek to lift 
the capstone upon the temple of their golden 
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dreams. ‘This is not primarily a matter of 
gratitude. It is simply a matter of honor! 
, We do well to eulogize the good and great of 
other days, to recall the names of a Washing- 
ton, a Lincoln, or a Beecher and to erect monu- 
ments to their memory. Yet how infinitely 
better it would be for us to emulate their spirit-, 
instead of merely reverencing their names!_, 
One need only raise a few questions in order 
to see in what manner he is fulfilling the 
“ contract ” of civilization. The questions he 
should ask are these: Am I true to the loftiest 
spirits of “the noble dead” in my relations 
with the living? Am I serving men or am I 
exploiting them? Is my life self-sharing or is 
it self-seeking? Do my social and business 
relations make it easier or make it more diffi- 
cult for my contemporaries to believe in the 
Father of Jesus Christ? And am I reverently 
conscious of my position as a link between the 
ages and of my supreme duty to so live and 
serve that I may hand on to some sturdier 
runner in the race of life the torch which I 
myself have so far borne with unequal steps? 
These are simple, searching questions which 
every child of God ought to ask himself with 

mew frequency. 

\ by But a final implication of the fact of life’s 

\.— brevity must be stated. If we are to contribute 
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most to life and, at the same time to receive the 
most from life, we must learn to put first things 
first. ‘There is no art known to man which is 
comparable with the art of Christian living. 
The beauty of a Gothic cathedral or of an 
ocean sunrise is far inferior to the beauty of a 
Christ-possessed and Christ-possessing man or 
woman. Such a one is the chief glory of God’s 
cosmic enterprise. { 

' Ruskin ihforms‘ts that a really great painter 
tay be known by the things which he leaves 
out of his pictures. Likewise, the art of Chris- 
tian living is fundamentally the art of choosing... 
the best from a great number of relative values. | 
We recall that familiar poem by James Russell 
Lowell entitled An Autograph, in which the 
poet compares human life to a game of arch- 
ery. We are, all of us, sportsmen shooting at 
a mark. Our arrow may not reach the target, 
but the target itself must be a worthy one. 
Concluding, Lowell says: 


“ Not failure, but low aim és crime.” 


In designing a noble building or in creating 
a symphony it is necessary that we choose the 
dominant strain or central idea and then 
subordinate every other feature to it, and if we 
are to make a masterpiece of our lives we dare 
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pursue no other course. We must choose the 
best of life’s relative values. This was the 
thought of our Lord when He said, “ Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness.” There is, in the crowding, nerve- 
shattering life of our day, no more valuable 
advice possible than that which is implied in 
the words of Christ,—that we seek to put first 
things first! We are, today, discussing the 
validity of many ancient doctrines and vener- 
able creeds. Whether we take one side or the 
other, the deplorable fact is that animosity is 
being created and the Church of God is suffer- 
ing at the hands of her own ambassadors. For, 
if anything is apparent to thoughtful men today 
it is that the present theological conflict is 
centered upon religious non-essentials. The 
essentials of our faith are few in number and, 
all of them, experimental in nature; the points 
of dispute in the present conflict are, all of 
‘them, questions of history or of science! And, 
all the while, as the conflict progresses, the 
world’s most vital necessities remain unpro- 
vided. This is, indeed, a lamentable example 
of the failure of the leaders of the Church to 
as things first! 

‘This matter of putting the most into life 
and, therefore, of getting the most out of life 
through our choice of the best of many relative 
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values is almost boundless in its implications. 
It will always be found, however, that the real 
issues of life are not resident in outward cir- 
cumstances but in our inner dispositions. Says 
Dr. John Henry Jowett: 


“ The big thing is not luxury, but contentment ; 
not accumulated art treasure, but a fine artistic © 
appreciation ; not a big library, but a serene aes 
diousness ; not a big estate, but a large vision.’ 


y-(— In one of the most beautiful and yet most 
searching passages of the sixth book of his 
Confessions, Rousseau relates how he asked 
himself in what manner he might make the 
most of the brief interval which stood between 
the present and the day of his death. And it 
was Victor Hugo who said that every man and 
woman is under sentence of death with “ a sort 
of indefinite reprieve.” Well, death may not 
matter—does not matter—but the way in 
which we use the reprieve and the choices 
which we must inevitably make during the 
reprieve—that matters tremendousl 

O men and women, what is your life? Is it 
brief and very indefinite? ‘Yes, but it is more! 
It is a vital part of the life of God Himself. 
Behind the loom of human history and experi- 
ence the Infinite Weaver is at work. And our 
lives are necessary in the completion of his 
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eternal Kingdom./ Therefore, fulfill your con- 
tract with “the noble dead, the living and the 
unborn.” Be earnest, but not fretful. Be 
diligent, but also patient. “Seek first the 
Kingdom.” -Seareh-~for....the...goodly....pearls... 
Learn to put first things first. Live and love 
as though prepared to die, and then die pre- 
pared to live! ) 
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‘THE-HUMAN ARTIST 


“Thou canst not see my faces for man shall 


not see me and live.’—Exonus 33: 20. ie Ad 
“ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
—St. Joun 14:9, 


into the human heart is the idea of 

God. And the most decisive factor 
within the soul of man and of civilization is a 
true and spiritual conception of God. The 
religion, the ideals and, consequently, the char- 
acter of a man, a nation or an age can be un- 
derstood only after one has learned in what 
light God has been viewed. 

Our conception of God, however, is not the 
result of theological dialectic. Like all true 
knowledge, it is the result of experience—of 
man’s gradual apprehension of the progressive 
revelation of the Divine. Visiting the Sor- 
bonne in Paris, a traveler paused at the door 
of a lecture room. ‘“ This,” said the guide, 
“is the hall where the doctors of theology have 
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e g pie noblest idea that has ever entered 
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disputed for four hundred years.” “Indeed,” 
exclaimed the traveler, ‘“‘ and pray, what have 
they settled? ” 

Theology is, indeed, the queen of sciences; 
but theology is not religion. It is no more 
religion than botany can be said to be flowers. 
Theology is but a telescopic lens which, if it be 
true to the best spiritual experience of the race, 
will assist men to see God. But if it be untrue 
to the best spiritual experience of the race, it 
will pervert men’s view of God. 

The idea of God, like all ideas, has had a 
long history. It is a far cry from the crude 
animism of our primitive ancestors to the 
Christian theism of today; or, to confine our- 
selves to the Biblical revelation, from the 
appearance of a God upon whose face no man 
can look and live, to the beneficent Being whom 
Jesus unveiled when He said: “ He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” 

<" Nevertheless, there is a vital thread of spirit- 
- ual kinship running all the way and if men are 
today seeing the Eternal One with a more clari- 
fied vision, it is simply because they are living 
in the revealing sunlight of the same day which 
their ancestors knew only in the early twilight. 
<- For countless ages man has been painting his 
picture of God. And the picture upon which 
he has been working is ever evolving into 
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newer, truer and more spiritual form and 
beauty. |, Man’s reason hangs the canvas, his 
experience furnishes the varied colors, and his 
faith, through imagination, wields the brush. 

It is not inexplicable, therefore, why differ- 
ent men and different ages have produced pic- 
tures of the Eternal whose colors and outlines 
have varied. 

The picture is determined by the artist’s 
knowledge of his model; and knowledge of 
God, flowing forth from experience of God, has 
never been static nor perfect and complete, in 
the sense that a statue may be said to be per- 
fect and complete. 

During the sixteenth century, when artists 
derived their colors from vegetables, both 
Venice and Spain had definite schools of art. 
Seeking to understand the difference between 
the productions of these two schools, we dis- 
cover that the color-producing vegetables of 
Italy differed greatly from those of Spain. 
Thus, also, the revelation of God, not a pool 
whose boundary lines are fixed by some creed 
or dogma, but a river which, flowing from the 
heart of God, makes its way down through the 
fields of time, has likewise appeared differently 
to different ages and peoples. 

Men who were the children of different ages 
or who possessed differing religious experiences 
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within the same age could not paint uniform 
pictures of God, nor would we desire that they 
should. For the most alluring and rewarding 
quest of the human soul has been the quest of 
that God who, in prophet, priest, poet and seer, 
has gradually unveiled His face before His 
children’s eyes. And see variations of out- 
line, all differences in color, like the notes of 
a symphony, go together to produce the per- 
fect whole. 

A brilliant agnostic and orator of the last 
generation was fond of saying that man creates 
God in his own image. And, paradoxical as the 
assertion may seem, it has resident within it an 
essential element of truth. Man has ever been 
prone to picture God as an idealized reflection 
of himself. Quite often his dominant interests 
have perverted his understanding of the Infi- 
nite One. Thus the philosophers have pictured 
an eternal thinker; the moralists an austere 
judge; the churchman a celestial bishop or 
- Pope; the scientists a personification of the 
creative and sustaining law beneath the phe- 
nomenal universe, and the patriot an “ invisible 
King ” who is the ally of his cause, Not one 
has been altogether wrong; not one entirely 
right. God may be all of these, but He is infi- 
nitely more. He is, above everything else, a 
living God whose self-manifestations are pro- 
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gressive and no individual or institutional con- 

ception has ever been complete. 

\S Passing by those early forms of religious 
experience and practice common to all primi- 
tive races and to which, in spite of their 
crudities, all subsequent spiritual progress is 
related and indebted, we may pause for a 
few moments in the Old Testament Gal- 
lery. ~AAnd«it*is*only upon” a~few~of=the»sus, 
preme masterpieces that. we-have time to 
glance at all. 

\ewWe ask: “Is God great? ” and the Psalmist 
shows us a God whose glory is revealed in the 
heavens and whose handiwork is written upon 
the firmament. » 

“We ask: “ Does God forgive the sinner after 
whom conscience, like quick-footed Nemesis, 
follows by day and by night?” And Isaiah 
portrays the world’s Over-Soul as a forgiving 
Friend who pleads with men, saying: “ Come, 
now, and let us reason together; though your 
sins be as scarlet they shall be white as snow; 
though they be red like crimson, they shall be 
as wool.” } When my pathway leads through 
tangled*thickets and across unmarked plains, I 
cry: “Can God direct me? Will He lead 
me?” And the same great spiritual artist 
portrays for me an unwearied Guide who 
neither slumbers nor sleeps, but who, in 
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pillar of cloud by day and pillar of fire by 
night, leads His children toward the Prom- 
ised Land. 


' “(| But what if, with broken heart and hopes 


all crushed, .F iatist dig a deep grave? What 
if, when no one can understand my. ‘loss, -when- 


_the-universe~appears” hostile-to—my--souland 


even-the-stars-above-my-head-seem dark-and~ 
dead,.I must see someone die in whose stead 


I-would willingly die a thousand deaths—what 


then? -Isiny-only answer =the - 
wailing=cry’?> Does God eave? Can He 

help? And lo! Moses—the austere father of 
Hebrew monotheism—unveils his portrait of 
God, “ The eternal God is thy dwelling place, _ 
and underneath are the everlasting arms! ” 
Oh, glorious picture! God is the end as well Fe 
as the beginning of my life! The destiny of 
my soul, like its origin, is in Him! Dig your 
grave, therefore, as deep as you will! It mat- 
ters not, for beneath “ the grave-digger’s deep- 


_est_spade ” are the everlasting arms! 


Mex 


) But after prophet and wise man had painted 
their best, came Jesus. The Hebrews had 
painted well. As a race they were the religious 
geniuses of ancient times. And yet, in the best 
of the Old Testament portrayals of God, some- 
thing vital is lacking. And it could not be 
otherwise. It was the finite seeking to express 
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the infinite—the human attempting to depict 
the Divine. | 

The canvas, prepared by the intellect, was 
good; the brush, applied by faith through 
imagination, was perfect. But the colors, de- 
rived from the artist’s knowledge of his model, 
were not properly interfused.. Separately, they 
lacked a certain luster, and together, a certain 


fharmonyv«..Fherefore, ‘something more was 


needed than simply the ability to see Provi- 
dence in racial history or to depict the kind of 
being God ought to be. The human heart cried 
for a revelation that really revealed. Plato, in 
Athens, told his pupils that eternal truth would 
be understandable only when it became incar- 
nate. And in Jerusalem every noble heart en- 
tertained the incurable desire for a Messiah 
who should come... 

And then, lo! both Greek philosophy and 
Hebrew faith were completely rewarded. In 
Bethlehem of Judea, accompanied by the tears 
of a virgin and one song of angels, the Perfect 
Image of the Eternal was born as a little babe! 
The veil was drawn aside and in Jesus of 
Nazareth good men saw, as they will ever con- 
tinue to see, the moral likeness of Him who 
weighs the mountains in the balance and holds 
the sea in the hollow of His hand. 

Centuries ago when the Riccardi Palace was 
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erected in Florence, a room was set apart for 
a chapel, and Benazzo Gozzali, a famous artist, 
adorned its walls and ceilings with beautiful 
frescoes. The artist was compelled to paint by 
the yellow light of a lamp, and through many 
years, by the same dim and flickering guide, 
worshippers strained their eyes to see the 
' bright wings of angels and the roses of celestial 
gardens. At length the wall was pierced, the 
picture above the high altar was removed, and 


in its place the pure rays of the sun streamed 


in, revealing the varied and vivid colors and 
the beauty of line and shadow so long hidden. 


Like the Florentine chapel, the.Old Testa- N 


ament.picture-of-God.grew to be. one.of intense 
beauty... ‘But, like the-chapel-alsey the supreme 
beauty of God remained hidden from human 
gaze until the Sun of Righteousness arose in 
radiant and revealing light over the hills of 
the world and the Galilean said: “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” | ) 

“Jesus is the world’s perfect revelation of 
God. He was the Master Artist of the Divine. 
His colors were as deep and true as God Him- 
self.  “ Jesus,” says Dr. Cairns, “passed by 
the grand classical speech of religion, which 
was fast becoming a dead language, and took 
up the dialect of the human heart, and at this 
summons, and by the transfiguring power of 
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His personality, the name of Father became 
pure and great enough to describe the inmost 
nature of the Eternal One.” Ah! Behold the 
Master Artist paint His portrait. God is a 
Father. He is a Father whose interests are 
bound up with the interests of His children; a 
Father who cares more for one human soul 
than for all the worlds that make their orderly 
pilgrimages across the awe-inspiring highways 
of immensity. He is a Father with a moral 
purpose; a Father who can, who cares, who 
will—and who realizes His holy plans of re- 
demptive love through the instrumentalities of 
history and of nature. He is a Father who, 
considering our frame and remembering that 
we are dust, carries a blood-red cross upon 
His breast and for our redemption mounts 
each day some new Calvary of pain and 
vicarious love! ) 

When the Eternal God purposed to create 
man in His own image, to endow him with an 
immortal soul, I can well imagine how He 
called to His side three shining angels. They 
were the Angel of Truth, the Angel of Justice 
and the Angel of Mercy. And when the three 
Angels stood before His Throne, God inquired 
of them whether He should thus create man, 
endowing him with a free will to choose be- 
tween right and wrong. The Angel of Truth 
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said: “Oh God, make him not, he will pollute 
Thy sanctuaries.” The Angel of Justice said: 
“O God, make him not, he will trample upon 
Thy laws.” But Mercy, falling upon her 
knees, prayed with tears: “O God, make him! 
I will watch over him and be kind to him. I 
will counsel him when he goes astray and I will 
forgive him when he has done wrong.” And 
so God created man in His own image, and, 
sending him down the untried road of time, 
said: “O man, thou art the child of Mercy! ” 

rr “Robert Browning, one of the greatest spirit- 

“Wal artists of the English-speaking world, de- 
scribes the merciful nature of God when, in 
Paracelsus, he sings: 


“God, Thou art love! I build my faith on 

ME ae 

I know Thee who hast kept my path, and 
made 

Light for me in darkness, tempering sor- 
row 

So that it reached me like a solemn joy; 

It were too strange that I should doubt 
Thy love.” 


But man did not, could not, fully compre- 
hend until, upon Calvary’s central Cross he 
saw God’s eternal heartache—“ the Lamb that 
was slain from the foundation of the world! ” 
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Then, and not till then, did: man lift his voice 
and say: 


“O Cross, that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee; 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be.” 


And more, our picture of God is not static. 
It is in the process of becoming still more 
beautiful and understandable. Its perfection 
is not that of Rodin’s “ Thinker,” but that of 
a living seed. The God who spake unto men 
of old time is speaking still—and speaking in a 
more universal language. There is much con- 
cerning God that we do not know. But of this 
we are certain: He is a God who is Christlike, 
a God who is adventurous, a God who is tre- 
mendously in earnest! / 


VI 
THE DAYSPRING 


“The dayspring from on high hath vssited 
us.” —LuKE 1:78. 


HE supreme masters of prose and poetry 
have united their gifts in celebrating the 
dayspring. Ever since the incompa- 

rable Homer pictured the golden-throned dawn 
as leaving “the lovely mere, speeding to the 
brazen heaven, to give light to the immortals 
and to mortal men on earth,” both sacred and 
secular writers have found a strange fascina- 
tion in this theme. Not one, however, has 
achieved such sublimity of imagination and 
beauty as that ancient author who represents 
the dawn as a lovely maiden rising from the 
enchanted waters of the east. Drawing aside 
with silent and graceful sweep the veil of night, 
and speeding forward on the first rays of light, 
she opens the gates of day and scatters from 
her rosy fingers the silvery dew which sparkles 
upon the breast of morn as the stars upon the 
brow of night. 
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The Biblical writers, though less poetic than 
the secular, have always associated the dawn 
with victory and have compared the grand 
triumphs of God and man with its approach. 
Hosea, alluding to Israel’s restorer, says, “‘ His 
going forth is prepared as the morning.” Re- 
turning to what he believed to have been the 
time of sinlessness and innocency, the writer of 
the Book of Job describes the dawn of cre- 
ation’s day by telling us that “The morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.”” And Malachi, the last of the 
Old Testament prophets, looking into the fu- 
ture with eyes of spiritual discernment, said: 
“Unto you that fear my name, shall the Sun 
of righteousness arise with healing in his 
wings.”’ Centuries later, Zacharias, the father 
of John the Baptist, sees the breaking dawn of 
the day of the Messiah, and in his vision of its 
immediate approach, he utters the glorious 
hymn with which the first chapter of Luke’s 
Gospel closes. 

“The dayspring from on high hath visited 
us! ” And what was the primary mission of 
that holy visitation? ‘ To give light to them 
that sit in darkness.” This is always the 
initial ministry of the dayspring. The first and 
second chapters of the Epistle to the Romans 
portrays much of the darkness of that time. 
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Rebellion against religion was common. The 
beautiful graces and fragrant sympathies of 
human life had grown cold and listless. Hope, 
like a caged bird, beat bloody wings against 
the prison bars—but beat them in vain. Cicero 
was the mouthpiece of universal man when he 
asked, ‘“‘ Is there a meeting place of the dead? ” 
But the answer he received was not the answer 
of hope or love or faith. Death held a sting, 
and only a sting. The only final victory 
achieved in this world was the victory of the 
grave. It was not twilight, but darkness that 
reigned. And at the center of that darkness 
stood Death—black, sinister and inescapable 
Death. “They sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of death.” Yes! but listen again. 
“ Now, when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea in the days of Herod the king be- 
hold.” ... What? Why, the Sun of right- 
eousness arose with healing in His wings; the 
weird and haunting shadows were dispersed. 
‘Life’s clammy chills and their attendant fevers 
were cured. “The dayspring from on high 
hath visited us.”’ The Light that lighteth every 
man has dawned. The “ Desire of all nations ” 
is realized, and the question of Seneca, “‘ Where 
shall He be found whom we have been seek- 
ing for so many centuries? ” is triumphantly 
answered. 
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“ The dayspring hath visited us! ” Now, as 
never before, men could look through Christ to 
Christ’s God and say, “ In Thy light shall we 
see light.” The Dayspring was not the full 
noon-day sun; but if man’s spiritual morning 
dawned, his spiritual noon-day was sure to 
follow. And we who are met in the name of 
Christians believe that the spiritual noon-day ~ 
of the human race was revealed in the life and 
teaching and death and resurrection of that 
Man who, on the first Christmas morning, cud- 
dled, close to His mother’s bosom in the stable 
at Bethlehem. 

“The dayspring from on high hath visited 
us! | Christ did not approach the earth in 
‘an apocalypse of dazzling glory,” and thus 
cause men to be “ blinded with excess of light.” 
~He_dawned_upon-the-world> He came in hu- 
mility and meekness. His revealing light did 
not flash, but grew from more to more in its il- 
luminating ministry. And that ministry today, 
as in the beginning, is progressive in nature. 
More and more it is lighting up the dark and 
bewildering questions of our personal and social 
careers. The ministry of revelation always 
precedes the ministry of redemption. Christ’s 
primal mission was to give light. And did He 
not succeed? Think for a moment of some of 
the points of darkness which He illuminated. | 
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First of all,\Christ was the Illuminator of 
God. He-was-at-one-with_God.—-His-dife-was- 
God-centered. “There never was anyone for 
whom God was so real, for whom God was so 
near, and this sense of His for God lies at the 
very heart of all that He has done in bringing 
men freedom and light.” Unique as were all 
of His accomplishments upon the earth, I feel 
that His supreme accomplishment was His 
illumination of God; that here in this world of 
sin and sorrow, beset by every burning tempta- 
tion, and finally drinking the cup of passion 
and death to its bitter bottom, He yet enjoyed 
such unbroken communion with God that He 
triumphed over life’s greatest difficulties. And 
all the while He seemed to be saying to those 
who lived with Him and to those who would 
live after Him, “It is my joy that you, too, 
may share with me in this revealing and re- 
deeming communion and fellowship! ” 

In that fine volume of essays entitled The 


' Pilgrim, Professor T. R. Glover says, concern- 


ing the Advent of Jesus and what that Advent 


has meant: 


“This Man brings home to us, both by His 


\ teaching and by the story of His life, the possibil- 


ity of real contact with God, not in mere mo- 
ments of exaltation, but in the steady, sober 
business of life, in its enjoyments, in its sorrows, 
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and in the happiness which we take without notic- 
ing. For Him the very cente# of everything is 
God. . . . He never defines God as if God were a 
“~problem in philosophy. But He believes on the 


_\\ basis of God, in the presence of God; He accepts 


wr" 


God as a child accepts the best sort of a father ; 
God is there, God is good, and kind, and fatherly, 
and a friend, and a lover. One Who shares our _ 
interests, Who never excludes anything in our 
lives from His mind or from His hea ee ae 


> htist-has_lit_up-God) has made nite aie 


“gible, has unveiled Him‘as infinitely loving and 


lovable, and has caused:the human heart to 
search after Him and t fellowship with Him 
until that heart is ‘lost in wonder, love, and 
praise.” The Jew believed in the sovereignty 
of God, but no Jew had ever learned to call 
God “ Father,” until he found the holy Father 
by the revealing light of the pabfitivg The 
Pagan world of that era was not without its 
religion. There were “gods many and lords 
many.” But these deities whom they sought 
to worship, or rather to appease, were little 
concerned with the fates and fortunes of com- 
mon human beings. They dwelt apart, on 


lonely heights, completely inaccessible, where 
never 


“ Lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred, everlasting calm.” 
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But after the Advent and the intelligent 
proclamation of its meaning, it became utterly 
impossible for good men to think of God save — 
in terms of Jesus of Nazareth. 

{- Christ was the Illuminator of man. The 
Advent meant not only, the,incarnation of the 
Divine, but also the seestehe o¢ the human. 
It--meant-not..only. the..coming~down~of--God, 
but the lifting up of man. ‘“‘ When ye pray,” 
said Christ, “say, Our Father.” Therefore, 
the Lord’s Prayer is a difficult prayer to offer. 
For when I say, “ Our Father,’” I am saying 
that all men are akin to God, that they are His 
children in the same sensevas I am His child. 
And this demands that,I look upon all men as 
my brethren, that I hold high estimates of 
them—and this is’a very difficult thing to do! 
It is not easy to think well of men, but if I say 
that my Father is their Father the burden of 
the difficulty will have been removed. “ The 
dayspring from on high hath visited us! ” And 

‘ in’the growing dawn of that revelation man 
waS"given the dignity Of infinite-worth. The 
Cross testified to the worth of man. Calvary 
has been truthfully defined as “ God’s eulogy 
on man, written in letters of crimson.” And 
the line which separates the world B. c. from 
the world a. p. is most sharply drawn at this 
very point. It is because of Jesus that we are 
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led to thing highly of man, Our conceptions 
of liberty and of democracy are largely the 
result of His influence. It is true that we 
speak of the “republics” of ancient Greece 
and Rome, but they were far from being re- 
publics in the sense in which we think of 
republics today. Athenian society in the Peri- 
clean age rested largely upon a basis of slavery, . 
and Momsen reminds us that three out of five 
of the men and women whom St. Paul passed 
on the streets of Rome were slaves and with 
less rights in the sight of social custom and 
civil law than our dogs today!) Mr. [c._w. 
Oman, in his scholarly Byzantine Empire, has 
a revealing passage on the difference which the 
coming of Christ’s Evangel produced. He 


says: > 


rd 


i“ The improvement of the condition of all the 
unhappy classes, . . . women, infants, slaves, 
gladiators—can be directly traced back to a single 
fundamental Christian truth. It was the belief 
in the importance of the individual human soul in 
the eyes of God that led the converted. Roman to 
realize his responsibility, and change his attitude 
towards the helpless beings whom he had before 
despised and neglected.” | 


\ From the same seed, too, have sprung our 


modern philanthropies. Before men could be- 
come interested in the salvation of their fellow- 
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men, they must be taught that they are worth 
saving. The proper evaluation of man must 
precede an ethical and intelligent service of 
mankind. And we gain a true perspective and 
understanding of mankind only after we have 
learned to see men through the eyes of Jesus 
Christ. It.is..thus..that..we.learn..the-meaning.... 
both of the Incarnation and of the Cross. We,/ 
learn, I mean, that men_atre. worthediviti®’ for 
and _worth-dying for. You recall the question 


6fLennyson’s-nurse:. 


“O how could I serve in the wards if the 
hope of the world were a lie? 
How could I bear with the sights and 
loathsome smells of disease, 
But that He said, ‘Ye do it to Me, when 
ye do it to these’?” 


And it is a matter of history that wherever the 
Christian faith has been triumphant, there has 
followed in the light which it shed, a vast and 
sensitive organization for the care of the sick, 
’ the prisoner, the broken and the destitute, the 
like of which was wholly unknown in the 
Pagan world. “The dayspring from on high 
hath visited us.” It was a visit of mercy, of 
healing and of release. It was the tender and 
loving approach of a Father who is like Jesus. 
es Christ was the Illuminator of the highest 
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ethical standards. Through His coming our 
whole conception of duty and goodness has 
been purified and enlarged. The ancient world 
possessed ideals of goodness and conceptions 
of duty, and they are not to be disparaged. 
Much golden wisdom was to be found in the 
Ethics of Aristotle and the works of the Stoic 
teachers of the Roman Empire. Nevertheless, . 
one need not make a minute comparison be- 
tween ancient and modern ideals of goodness 
and duty to see how great is the difference 
Christ has made. He-ean-discover-that-differ~. 
ence, or the prophecy of that difference,-by 
simply scanning the outstanding“words upon 
which the ancient-moralists dwelt and then the 
words’which are so often repeated and so per- 
sistently. emphasized..in. the .New.-Testament... 
The ancient world knew both how to teach and 
how to practice such virtues as patriotism and 
courage; but the ancient world knew little of 
those gentler virtues—patience, humility, for- 
bearance, love and forgiveness—on which the 
New Testament rests its triumphant Evangel. 
When Jesus announced the Beatitudes He 
placed a new and an unfading halo around the 
virtues of patience, gentleness, sympathy and 
sanctity. | 

Think of the virtue of humility. Before the 
Dayspring appeared upon the horizon of the 
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world, men, looking upon it through the dark- 
ness of their time, mistook this beautiful 
flower of the soul for a noxious weed. ‘‘ Among 
the Romans,” says Lecky, “ pride was deemed 
the greatest of virtues and humility the most 
contemptible of weaknesses.”” And the Greeks 
had no word in their language to describe the 
grace of humility! The same may be said of 
forgiveness. \ Plutarch informs us of an inscrip- 
tion which was written upon the costly tomb 
of Sulla in the field of Mars. The inscription 
is indicative of the feeling of the ancient mind 
toward forgiveness: ‘‘No man did ever pass 
him, neither in doing good to his friends, nor 
in doing mischief to his ee, 

Christ, we repeat, brought to the world our 
highest ethical standards. And this fact is 
amazing because ethics are always changing. 
They are always being clarified and heightened 
through the process of the years. But Jesus so 
outdistanced the ages in His ethical teaching 
_ and practice that, as yet, no age or race or 
nation has ever possessed the courage to follow 
Him without reservations. He was the incar- 
nation of perfect goodness and, consciously or 
unconsciously, we are always judging human 
beings by His standard. When we see and 
admire a good man, we do so because we dis- 
cover within His living and thinking some 
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ae M dality of Christ-likeness. * Jesus is the Man 


i of men, the perfect norm of what humanity 


ought to be. 


af \ “God became Man that we 


Might learn what a man should be! 
How tender and true and strong, 
How patient to suffer wrong. 
When He for our sakes did die, 
And rising, went up on high, 

Still God, and still Man, He sent, 
A Guide to the Way He went, 

Who should give to us, day by day, 
Grace to live lives His Way. 

God became Man that we 

Might learn what a man should be! , 


Again, Christ was the Illuminator of the ¢ 


meaning of death. “ i Bs ae bs 
high hath visited us, to give light to at Mat Ci 
sit in darkness and-in-thé shadow of death! 7 baa Chm 


i: Darkness and the shadow of death! ” What% Bs —< 
@~ghastly- and.affrighting suggestion! What //.7 Gy 
did death mean to these unhappy dwellers of S&« 
spiritual night? It meant utter defeat. It 

meant the dissolution of the body. It meant 

the ruthless destruction of life’s tenderest 

bonds. temeant..a..‘U sting piece wn 

of which there was no redemption; a“ “victory ” 
over.-all--that-~mat’ worshipped and’ adored. 

Even among the Greeks, where one might ex- 
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pect some hopefulness which is born of culture, 
the thought of death was a haunting and dismal 
specter. ‘Frue~eneugh,.the.Elysian--Fields; far, 
away in the land of sunset, were peopled-wi th 
the children of happiness;..but*there were the 
dwelling-place only’of the great heroes and 
national.-betiefactors. The great mass of the 
racé were doomed to Hades, where the spirit of 

«.-man...existed...as-“a~feeble;joyless* phantom.” 
The sixth book of the Odyssey brings down to 
us the words of the shade of the great Achilles. 
Speaking of his experiences within the spirit 
world, Achilles is made to say: 


“T would be 
A laborer on earth and serve for hire 
Some man of mean estate, who makes 
scant cheer, 
Rather than reign o’er all who have 
gone down 


To death.” | 


But hearken! ‘The dayspring from on 
high hath visited us, to give light to them that 
sit in darkness and in the shadow of death.” 
And what did the light reveal? What differ- 
ence did it make? Why, it meant that death 
was robbed of its “sting ” and that the “ vic- 
ory” of the grave was revoked forever! 

[Jesus hath abolished death! ” In _ these 
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words of shine Paul is announced the greatest 
victory ever won by or in behalf of mankind. 
“ Abolished death! ” Not in the sense that 
men no longer die, but in the sense that He has 
taken the heart and substance out of it. He 
has taken from it that which made it dark and 
spectral. Literally, He has devitalized it. He 
has extracted from death that very quality - 
which made it death—its terror, its loneliness 
and its hopelessness. | And the proof that He 
abolished death is written upon every page of 
the life and history of the infant church. The 
early Christians entertained no fear of death. 
For them, death was a nonentity. It exists, 
but it does not matter. 

[~~ It is a good thing, as Dr. John Hutton has 
suggested, for all of us to read anew the story 
of the death of those two great heroes of the 
soul—Socrates and Stephen, the first of which 
is recorded by Plato and the second in the 
Book of Acts. Both are beautiful, and it does 
us good to read the one or the other. But it 
is of much greater interest if we will read them 
together at one sitting. Such a reading will 
reveal to us the truth of our text and of the 
Apostle’s triumphant announcement. Socrates 
accepts the hemlock with a philosopher’s brav- 
ery; Stephen meets his fate with a Christian’s 
joy. Socrates faces death with the frail com- 
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forts of logic while Stephen falls asleep with a 
smile. That is the difference which Christ has 
made! “ Jesus-hath-abolished-death! ” Out 
of the deepest darkness of the tomb and with 
the mellow music of a golden bell of hope and 
assurance comes the words, “ Because I live, ye 
shall live also.” “ Thedayspring.from-on-high. 
hath-visited-us! ” Death has been lit up and,— 
de} instead of a grim and ghastly phantom 
waiting to clutch us and drag us down into the 
pit, beheld we see a beautiful Angel of Release, 
and beyond the shadows, the face of our 
Father. | 


VII 


CHARACTERISTICS OF DIVINE 
JUDGMENT 


“Judas fell away, that he might go to his own 
place.’—Acts 1:25. 


O see a fragrant garden ruined by the 
tusk and hoof of swine, to walk amid 


the débris of a once lovely Gothic 
cathedral whereon have fallen the ruinous 
shells of war, or to stand before a noble paint- 
ing whose exquisite beauty has been irretriev- 
ably damaged by some vandal’s sacrilegious 
hand—all this is painful and tragic indeed. 
And yet the uprooted garden, the fallen 
arches of the cathedral or the hideous slits in 
the masterpiece of painting do not represent 
tragedy half so deep and dark as does the loss 
of one human soul. And the higher that soul’s ~ 
development and the less fully realized the 
prophecy of its existence, the more tragical is 
the fall. 
The history of the first vacancy in the apos- 
tolate holds such a tragedy. From that first 
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Beloved Society, named the Twelve Disciples, 
a traitor arose. Carrying a selfish heart within 
his breast and deficient in that moral courage 
which chooses principle and shuns policy, he 
sold his Master for- thirty pieces of silver. 
Hearing at last the torturing whispers of con- 
science, he went out and hanged himself. And 
the field wherein the traitor thus ended his in- 
glorious career is to this day called the “ field 
of blood.” To what just punishment did the 
soul of Judas proceed? No word is given us. 
We do not know. Scripture simply affirms that 
Judas fell away from the disciple band,— 
“that he might go to his own place.” But oh, 
what profound meaning is in that statement! 
“His own place! ” How calm and restrained 
the announcement! And yet all of the torture 
depicted by Michael Angelo in The Last Judg- 
ment and all of the pain described by Dante in 
the ninth circle of his Inferno fails to awe my 
soul half so much as does this calm and solemn 
sentence—“ to his own place.” 

To go to “his own place” is at once the 
highest reward of the saint and the deepest 
tragedy of the sinner. No saint journeying 
across the dark waters can anticipate a more 
desirable destination than a community of 
souls like unto his own. And no traitor to 
love, “no enemy of the people,” no prodigal 
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toward God, can visualize a more tragic sequel 
to his career than simply this,—to be sent unto 
his own place and to live through eternity’s 
unending night in the company of souls as 
black as his own! 

It is self-evident truth to assert that final 
judgment will reverse many of our human ap- 
praisals. For years Judas occupied a position - 
that was not his own. He was once a member 
of that chosen band of twelve who fellow- 
shipped with the incarnate Son of God. Judas 
among the disciples was out of place. He was 
a nettle among a group of beautiful flowers. 
But the eleven did not suspect that by their 
side there walked and talked a devil who was 
clothed as an angel of light. They believed 
Judas to be a true lover of their Master and 
they took him into their hearts and confidence. 
Jesus alone knew what was in the heart of 
Judas. He alone could pull aside the mask 
of pretense and read the face of fact. He 
alone could go beneath the veneer of appear- 
ance and hypocrisy and there study the reality 
of Judas’ treacherous soul. Therefore, Jesus 
said: “One of you hath a devil.” And those 
words of the Master, spoken in the pain of 
His Passion when the dark shadow of Calvary 
had already fallen across His pathway, must 
have shaken the hearts of the disciples as a 
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tempest shakes a ship! “And they began to 
be sorrowful, and to say unto Him, one by 
one, Is it I? and another said, Is it I? And he 
answered and said unto them, It is one of the 
twelve.” And the full answer was given in 
history’s most loathsome betrayal. 

The cunning artistry with which some men 
are hypocritical, combined with the limitations 
of all finite judgment, predicts with no uncer- 
tainty that in the final Judgment of God there 
will be many reversals of our human apprais- 
als. Men whose characters we called pure 
gold will be revealed as painted dross. Men 
whose souls we believed were full of the Holy 
Spirit will be shown as the purveyors of cor- 
ruption. Men whose acts of charity we pointed 
to as examples of disinterested love will, when 
the veil is lifted, stand forth as cunning arti- 
ficers of Satan who used their works of charity 
as stepping stones in the path of their own 
self-seeking. 

- Oh, let us be careful that our virtues are 
real and that God, not self, is central in our 
outlook upon life! At best, each one of us 
carries a potential Judas or Shylock within his 
breast! And it is perilously easy for the po- 
tential to become the dominant—for a man to 
sell out! On the other hand, we shall be greatly 
surprised to see the saints whose saintliness we 
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never noticed, the heroes whose heroism no 
human voice ever eulogized and the vicarious 
souls whose sacrifices have never been recorded 
in human annals. Walking down the streets 
of London, it is not difficult to see the charity 
of Peabody, as that charity stands embalmed 
in those great buildings which he erected for 
the poor. The nobility of a Shaftesbury or a 
Booth is everywhere evident. But who can 
call the names of the fathers, the mothers and 
the children of London whose unnoticed and 
unsung deeds of mercy and examples of vica- 
rious love have brought joy to ten thousand - 
hearts and a more cheery glow to a million 
hearth fires? None save Christ can call that 
roll! It doth not yet appear who shall be first 
and who shall be last. It is enough to re- 
member that many a Dives clad in purple 
and banqueting daily will make his bed in 
hell, while many a Lazarus, who in this 
world must eat crumbs with dogs, will rejoice 
in the company of the faithful. Each soul 
shall go to his own place—the place for 
which he has during the years been fitting 
himself. Men will not go where they think 
they ought to go—they will go where they are 
fit to go! 

An old sculptor once had the model of a 
beautiful cathedral in his workshop. The 
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model was covered with the dust of many 
years, and although it was a miniature of one 
of Europe’s greatest churches, its obscure posi- 
tion in the workshop caused it to attract no 
attention. One day the old sculptor placed a 
light inside the model, and its gleam shone 
through the beautiful stained glass windows. 
In that hour every other object of interest was 
forgotten and visitors uncovered their heads as 
they stood to admire its beauty. The change 
that was wrought by the light within was 
marvelous. In like manner many of the saints 
live unnoticed today. Many of our truest 
heroes and heroines are living in obscurity. 
But when, at last, they stand before Him who 
is the Light and the Life of men, lo! the beauty 
of the Lord will shine upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord will be revealed through 
them. 

The keynote of final judgment will be perfect 
justice. In the judgment there will be nothing 

arbitrary or capricious. The habits of our 
' thinking and doing are gradually preparing the 
final decree. Habits of thought and motive 
create character, and character desides destiny. 
Therefore, judgment is being pronounced every 
hour of our lives. It is cumulative in its 
nature. Of course, God, the Father of Jesus, 
and through Jesus our Father, does not decree 
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the doom of the wicked. The wicked them- 
selves prepare their own decree. God yearns 
with the yearning love of Calvary for every 
soul to come home. But men who continue to 
crucify that love cannot escape their own self- 
constructed doom. They go into outer dark- 
ness, not because they have broken the King’s 
command, but because they have persistently 
wounded their Father’s heart. The rule of the 
world’s Over-Soul is not according to His own 
good pleasure, but according to His pleasure 
in the good. God creates, God sustains, God 
instructs and God seeks to redeem, but the 
destiny of his soul man himself decrees! He 
goes “unto his own place! ” He follows his 
own desires, thoughts and ideals. Both the 
unpardonable sin and ultimate sanctification 
are the fruits of fixed character. Nor is the 
doctrine that as holiness carries the virtues of 
its own reward so sin carries its own judgment 
and penalty, limited to Christian revelation and 
teaching. With true insight} the Greek poet 
Euripides taught this truth when, senna of 
the sins of men, he asks: 


“ How think you? Are they separate winged 
things, 

The sins of men; and rise each day on his 
Wings. 

Up to the throne, where in a folded book 
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Some angel writes, that God may some day 
look 

And utter judgment due? Not all God's 
sky 

Were wide enough to hold that registry; 

Not God’s own eye sces clear to deal each 
Sin 

Its far-off justice. She is here, within. 

Not distant, nor hereafter; with each deed 

Its judgment fellow-born, would ye but 


heed.” J 


Judas will go “unto his own place ”’—to the 
place and to the company for which his selfish 
habits of thought and motive have prepared 
him. The beloved John, too, will go “ unto 
his own place ”—to the place and to the com- 
pany for which his absolute devotion and his 
disinterested affection have prepared him. For 
the traitor to love, truth and God, death can 
mean nothing less than the summons to enter 
a cold, dark cavern whose subterranean pas- 
sage leads to the City of Dreadful Night 
’ wherein walk the spirits of men who continued 
to make the great refusal, who rejected all the 
summoning overtures of God and who, there- 
fore, through their own choice, must keep 
eternal company with the corpses of the secret 
sins they loved in life. 

But for the good man, the honest trustee of 
life’s patrimony, the defender of the weak and 
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fallen, for the Christ-like soul, there can be no 
fear or dark apprehension. His soul’s release 
from the mortal garb of earth will be one of 
unspeakable joy. It will be like unto the 
return home of a faithful son who of necessity 
has lived long in some foreign land. The 
beauty of the rosy-fingered dawn which Homer 
describes as arising from her couch in the East 
is not to be compared with the golden morning 
which will break across the soul’s paradise 
when good men and women go forth to meet 
and greet the King and to resume fellowship 
and conversation with those dear ones who 
have long since made their voyage across the 
dark waters. 

The particular genius of our Christian faith 
as it relates itself to the Judgment is this: The 
Judge whom we are to face is one like unto 
Jesus of Nazareth and His basis of Judgment 
is not one of achievement, but of opportunity. 
For centuries men looked upon God as a Ce- 
lestial Czar. His throne was that of an eternal 
law-giver and law-keeper and His rewards 
were determined by the keeping of the letter 
of the law. The Hebrew believed this, and the 
conception of classic Greece was very similar. 
Plato, in his Gorgias, describes the tribunal of 
the future world. The judge judges every man 
as he comes before him, naked soul to naked 
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soul; the marks of earthly rank are vanished, 
and the judge, not knowing who the soul is, 
looks with piercing eyes upon him and judges 
him with the law of inflexible justice. And you 
recall how Socrates could not understand why 
sin could or should ever be forgiven. But in 
the light of the Christian revelation all is 
changed! Some cosmic gulf-stream, as it were, 
has touched the shores of our ideas of God and 
Judgment. From the manger at Bethlehem 
and from Calvary’s central cross has come 
forth the warmth of an overruling sun whose 
beams have melted our conceptions of justice. 
And lo! today we see in the revelation of Jesus 
that the throne of God is a throne of infinite 
mercy while the destinies and rewards of men 
are decreed upon the basis of opportunity and 
not of mortal achievement. They who have 
met their opportunities in the spirit of Christ 
will be saved while they who have lived for 
self, who have made gold their master and 
have cared for men and women only in so far 
as they could use them—these will be lost! 
And this means that many an unknown peasant 
will take his place among the redeemed and 
the deathless while many a Napoleon of power, 
many a Creesus of wealth, will go with the 
Judases to the scrap-heap of the universe. 
Therefore, we shall take Christ’s word con- 
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cerning the Judgment. Those who neglect the 
prisoners, who refuse bread to the hungry and 
a cup of cold water to the thirsty will go unto 
their own place, to keep company with their 
own kind. But those who visit the imprisoned, 
feed the hungry, protect the weak and give a 
cup of cold water to the thirsty pilgrim in His 
name—they, too, shall go unto their own place © 
and live with Him among their own people! 
In short, they who have not the spirit of Christ 
are none of His and cannot remain in His pres- 
ence or among His people; but they who have 
the Spirit of Christ belong to Him and no 
power in life or death can thwart His purpose 
of taking them unto Himself. Oh! I wish that 
I might be able to believe that ultimately the 
leaven will leaven the whole lump, that the last 
lost sheep will be found, and that every prod- 
igal will find his way home! I wish that I 
might be certain that not one soul will be 
“cast as rubbish to the void,” but that all 
men everywhere will come to feel with Augus- 
tine that ‘God has made us for Himself and 
our hearts are restless until they find rest 
in Him.” 

Nevertheless, of this we are certain: they 
who are loyal to their trusts, true in their 
friendships and disinterested in their love are 
already redeemed. They meet their opportuni- 
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ties to serve men and are thereby saved unto 
God. It is for us to visualize the vast differ- 
ence between the destiny of the impenitent 
sinner and the destiny of the saint, however 
humble or obscure. And it is ours to see also 
that this difference is determined, not by an 
infinite Law-Giver, but by our own choice— 
our choice to seek, or our choice to serve. For 
many of us the time is short and the margin of 
opportunity fast diminishing! What we do, 
we must do quickly. Ere a long time has 
passed we will visit an open grave—not our 
neighbor’s, nor our ancestor’s grave as hereto- 
fore, but our own! Face to face, we shall 
stand before a Christ-like God. We shall go, 
each one of us, unto our own place! Amid all 
of the certainties of human existence this is 
most certain. And how unexpectedly man’s 
going often is! 


“ Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus-ending from Euripides,— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 
As old and new at once as nature’s self.” 


My friends, we cannot live upon the surface 
of life forever. We must penetrate the depths 
of life’s meaning, life’s value and life’s final 
reward. 
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Let us, therefore, stop this very hour and 
examine our hearts and the character of our 
motives. Let us smother the Judas within us 
and exalt the Christ. Let us measure up to 
the responsibilities and opportunities of re- 
deemed sons of God and then go forward in 
the light of Him who lighteth every man com- 
ing into the world! 


Vill 
THE RADICALISM OF JESUS* 


“Ve have heard it said of old time, but I say 
unto you.”’—Marr. 5:21, 


“ From within, out of the hearts of men, evil 
thoughts proceed.”—Marx 7: 21. 


ESUS of Nazareth was the world’s great- 
est radical, and His spirit the most 
radical force in human history. By 

both precept and example He went to the very 
root of the moral and spiritual life. Pressing 
beneath the apparent, He unveiled the actual. 
Passing beyond the symptoms of health and 
disease, righteousness and sin, He revealed the 
primal causes. His claim as Teacher and 
Leader in individual and social life was as- 
- serted upon the ruling motives which actuate 
the hearts of men and women. Like all true 
radicals, Jesus went to the source and origin 
of every problem, and, like all true radicals, 
He had no fear of the triumph and implica- 





1From Best Sermons—1924. Copyright, 1924, by Har- 
court, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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tions of ultimate Truth. The more one studies 
the life and teachings of Jesus with a serious 
and unprejudiced mind the greater grows his 
conviction of the unparalleled radicalism of the 
Master. . 

And yet the radicalism of Jesus is profoundly 
unique. In searching out the hidden springs 
of thought and conduct, in probing after all 
primal causes either of light or of darkness, 
Jesus is always dealing with persons. Other 
teachers have declared that the weal and woe, 
the joy and pain of individual and communal 
life is bound up with educational, political or 
economic régimes. But Jesus declared that 
they were determined not by circumstances, 
but by men. This uniqueness of Christ stands 
out in bold relief when one considers Him in 
comparison with any other Teacher. 

“We study Aristotle,” says Carnegie Simp- 
son, “ and are intellectually edified thereby; we 
study Jesus and are, in the profoundest way, 
spiritually disturbed. When we had thought 
intellectually to examine Him, we find He is 
spiritually examining us.” This is the unique- 
ness of His radical disposition and proposals. 
A man may indeed study Jesus with intellectual 
impartiality—but no man can study Jesus 
seriously and do. so with moral neutrality! 
He must agree or disagree with His proposals. 
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He must accept or reject His spirit. Ulti- 
mately there is no neutral ground. 

Perhaps one can find the radicalism of 
Jesus set forth in no more striking fashion 
than by comparing His teaching with that of 
His Hebrew predecessors and contemporaries. 
Reverencing the past, loving the Law, ever 
listening to the wise ancestral voices of proph- 
ets, priests, poets and kings, Jesus was by no 
means disrespectful toward either the Church 
or the State. In the truest possible sense, He 
came to fulfill rather than to destroy. Never- 
theless, He poured new meaning into old 
thought forms, new wine into old wine skins. 
Because He studied the roots rather than the 
branches, because He dealt with motives rather 
than with actions, with causes rather than with 
effects, and insisted upon a transformed rather 
than a conformed life,—because of this, I say, 
the proposals of Jesus constitute the most rad- 
ical body of teaching in the history of the 
‘world. I am not thinking, however, of the 
doctrines and dogmas which have long been 
promulgated as the major portion of the teach- 
ing of the Church. I am not suggesting that 
there is anything unusually radical in much 
that has been taught concerning Jesus. But 
who will question the radicalism of Jesus Him- 
self—of His teaching and example among men! 
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Never man so spake—never did man so live! 
Because no man has ever spoken as Jesus did 
and none have lived as He did, it is perhaps 
not inexplicable why so few have ever under- 
stood Him! His own age did not understand 
Him. His own family did not understand 
Him! He was difficult to understand because 
His attitude toward life was so radical, His - 
attitude toward personalities so innovating, 
His attitude toward tradition and orthodoxy 
so skeptical, His cardinal proposition of doc- 
trine so revolutionary and yet His communion 
with His Father so unclouded and unbroken as 
to make Him forever solitary and unique in 
all spiritual matters. Is it any wonder that 
Nazareth did not understand Jesus? Or that 
the representatives of organized business, or- 
ganized religion and organized politics united 
to crucify Him at Jerusalem when He was at . 
least partially understood? And is it not plain 
that the major portion of the Church does not 
seem to understand Him even today? 
Consider but a few fragments of what was 
and is involved in the attitude and teaching 
of Jesus. His attitude toward life itself was 
radical! He was an optimist. He was a Man 
of joy. The New Testament itself is the most 
joyous and optimistic book in the world. It 
begins with a glowing star, and the songs of 
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Angels. It ends with a shout of Triumph! 
Doubtless much which controversialists have 
read into the New Testament and much which 
the dogmatists have woven around the New 
Testament is mot joyous and optimistic. But 
I am not concerned with these things. I 
am thinking of the Evangel itself, and I am 
certain that Jesus, as the author of the Evan- 
gel, was a lover of life. He drew no sharp 
distinction between earth and heaven. He 
believed in life—full, free, creative and abun- 
dant life! And the New Testament is not 
the biography of a Recluse but of a virile Man 
among men. 

Principal L. P. Jacks rightly says: “ Chris- 
tianity fails through the loss of its radiant 
energy. There is that in the Gospel which is 
akin to the song of the skylark and the bab- 
bling of brooks.” 

Consider, also, how radical was Jesus’ atti- 
tude toward persons. He looked upon men and 
. women as an end in themselves and not as 
means to an end. He saw in all ranks and 
conditions of society the promise of a divine 
brotherhood and sonship. Emerson has rightly 
said that Christ alone in history rightly esti- 
mated the greatness of man. Man’s success 
or failure, said Jesus, is not determined by the 
place and conditions into which he happens to 
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be born, but by the choices which he must 
constantly make. 

Aideen, in that strange and fascinating novel, 
The Unpardonable Sin, presents Jesus’ point of 
view, saying: ‘‘ What you have been, you have 
been. What you have done, you have done. 
But what you are is what you choose to be. 
No spirit can take away your power over your- 
self. The present is greater than the past and 
the future greater than the present.” 

Against the arbitrary castes of sex or sta- 
tion in society and the cynicism either of 
wealth or of learning, Jesus arose in deep 
revolt. The Greeks were typical of the An- 
cient world when they spoke of women as 
being the result of nature’s failure to make 
men and of artisans and mechanics as being 
incapable of any virtue. Into such a world of 
thought and outlook came Jesus announcing 
not only that persons are of equal worth before 
God but that personality is the crowning tri- 
umph of God’s creative endeavors. To men 
and women of all stations of life and all grades 
of culture He brought a revelation of their 
divine origin, their infinite worth, their un- 
bounded possibilities and their endless and 
unaging existence. 

The skepticism of Jesus reveals His radical 
nature. That is not to say that the Master 
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was a rationalist, that He was not a man of 
reverence and faith. He was, on the contrary, 
the most perfect example of faith, of absolute 
trust in God, in all history. No man ever 
believed in the goodness of God and the essen- 
tial friendliness of the universe as Jesus be- 
lieved. Nevertheless, though He was not a 
rationalist, He certainly was not a sentimental- 
ist. He was never the victim of a venerated 
but irrational tradition. He was thoughtful, 
reflective, searching and challenging. Read 
anew the initial discourses of His public min- 
istry and notice with what frequency they 
were punctuated with the word, ‘“ Why?” 
Indeed, I am led to feel that Frederick W. 
Norwood does not overstate the case when he 
says that “almost half of the discourses of 
Jesus, as they have come down to us, are chal- 
lenges of the orthodoxy of His own day! ” 
The cardinal doctrine and proposal of Jesus 
portrays a most radical innovation. I mean, 
of course, His doctrine and proposal of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Almost wholly absent in 
all of the historic creeds, always a minor con- 
sideration in the realm of dogma, and occupy- 
ing, even today, a very subordinate place in 
popular preaching, yet the doctrine and pro- 
posal of the Kingdom of Heaven constitutes 
the major portion of Christ’s evangel to men 
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and nations. It may be that secular thinkers 
,and historians have noted this fact with greater 
ee nsight than have churchmen. 

ju oF a “The doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
ye says H. G. Wells, “ which was the main teach- 
ing of Jesus, and which plays so small a part 
in the Christian creeds, is certainly one of the 
| most revolutionary doctrines that ever stirred ' 
and changed human thought. It is small won- 
| der if the world at that time failed to grasp its 
| full significance and recoiled in dismay from 
| even a half apprehension of His tremendous 
J challenges to the established habits and insti- 
tutions of mankind.” But what we must see 
is that Jesus believed in the Kingdom. which 
He proclaimed; that He was its perfect incar- 
nation and that He trusted nothing save spir- 

itual forces for its complete realization. 
Because He proposed so radical a doctrine 
as that of the Kingdom of Heaven and placed 
such implicit faith in spiritual forces—truth, 
justice and love—for its realization, Jesus went 
to the Cross! Rejected by those to whom His 
doctrine was proclaimed, by organized religion 
less than by organized business and organized 
politics, He wrote His doctrine in unfading let- 
ters of crimson. ‘ But,” says Giovanni Papini, 
“ only with the blood in our veins can truth be 
written permanently on the pages of earth so 
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that it will not fade under men’s footsteps or 
under the rainfall of centuries. The Cross is 
the rigorously necessary consequence of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Everything must be 
paid for, the good at-a higher price than evil; 
and the greatest good, which is love, must be 
paid for by the greatest evil in men’s power.” 
It was the very learned Dean of St. Paul’s who, 
in his recent Ascension Day Sermon, reminded 
his hearers that ‘“‘ Christ could not have gone 
on living on earth because there never have 
been wanting evil men who would have cruci- 
fied Him afresh, or otherwise slain Him, pre- 
tending that they were doing God a service. 
Such is the way in which our misguided race 
has always treated its greatest benefactors, 
those of whom the world was not worthy.” 

We modern Christians must remember this 
fact: that for us, as for our Master, the only 
road leading to spiritual triumph is the Via 
Dolorosa. The man who accepts and proclaims 
. the doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven with 
understanding and seriousness, who trusts in 
the ultimate triumph of spiritual forces, and 
who, therefore, lives and thinks above the 
average and ahead of his time—that man must 

pay the price! 
And yet is it not amazing that so many men 
have been willing to pay the price and face a 
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cross? And is it not the most hopeful sign of 
the twentieth century that Christ is persuading 
men, as never before, of the essential truth of 
His proposals, and that the volunteers to His 
Army of Love were never so numerous and 
never more serious? 

Behold! nowhere save in Christ’s doctrine of _ 
the Kingdom have men been able to find a real 
basis for a “ Parliament of Man and a Feder- 
ation of the World.” 

Even so pessimistic a thinker as Bertrand 
Russell, whom no one would venture to call a 
friend of the Church, when he comes to con- 
sider the proposals of Jesus is wont to admit 
that ‘‘ if all men could summon up the courage 
and the vision to live in this way in spite of 
obstacles and discouragement, there would be 
no need for the regeneration of the world to 
begin by political and economic reform; all 
that is needed in the way of reform would come 
automatically, without resistance, owing to the 
regeneration of individuals.” Such a confes- 
sion coming, as it does, from one who is con- 
sidered hostile to the Church, is certainly 
significant. 

Nevertheless, there remains a final aspect of 
the proposals of Jesus which makes Him even 
more radical. He alone of all earth’s Teachers 
provides the resources that make possible the 
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attainment of His ideals and standards. Moses 
offers Law, Plato teaches Truth—but Jesus 
brings God to men—and men to God. Jesus 
gives men no Hill of Difficulty to climb, with- 
out first giving them the needed strength 
wherewith to climb it. He calls men to no 
moral battle without first supplying the 
weapons which make them invincible. He asks 
them to walk no hazardous pathway over which 
He Himself has not gone before them. In 
Jesus and in His Evangel the unseen becomes 
the real, and God becomes man’s Ally and 
Contemporary! 

This, then, constitutes at least an outline- 
picture of the radical vision and evangel of 
the Man of Galilee—the most elemental, most 
searching, and most challenging Soul who ever 
trod the human ways of earth! And, today, as 
more than nineteen centuries ago, He calls to 
a distracted world and to a Church which has 
ever been known by His name but not always 


‘ by His spirit, saying: “‘ Why call ye Me, Lord, 


Lord, and do not the things that I say? ” 

O Church of the living God, we are sum- 
moned to give answer! Are we Christian 
enough to take Jesus and His proposals in 
earnest? Gallant enough to follow history’s 
only impenitent Saint? Are we noble enough 
and heroic enough to put first things first and 
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to seek that Kingdom whith Jesus proclaimed 
and then died to reveal? Is God, the Father 
of Jesus and through Jesus our Father, so real 
in our experience and so controlling in our con- 
victions as to permit us to trust absolutely in 
spiritual forces for the attainment of a King- 
dom of holy love? If so, then we are the 
worthy heirs of Christ’s radical Spirit and the - 
torchbearers in His triumphal procession up 
the hills of Light. If not, then we may be 
RELIGIOUS, but we are not Christian! 


IX 


THE DIVINITY AND AUTHORITY OF 
CHRIST 


“ There is one God, one mediator also between 
God and men, . . . Christ Jesus.’—1 Tim. Ba 


INCE man is incurably religious and is 
so because, as Plato said, “the unex- 
amined life is an unlivable life,” he in- 

evitably seeks for some basis of religious 
authority. The question which I would raise 
in this sermon is: What, as Christians, is the 
authoritative basis of our faith? Having long 
ago forsaken the Roman doctrite of an infal- 
lible institution and having long since seen that 
the idea of an inerrant Bible cannot be made 
to harmonize with our widening knowledge, it 
is only natural that we should seek for a basis 
of authority which stands securely. Where 
can we find spiritual certainty amid the chaos 
of modern religious thinking? The question 
is just as perplexing to multitudes as it is ele- 
mental and vital. However, when we contend 
that Christianity is not simply a religion, but 
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religion in its deepest and widest aspects, and 
the very flower and fruit of the religious evolu- 
tion of the human family,—then we must name 
the authority upon which our challenging asser- 
tion rests. I do so today when I assert that it 
rests upon the person of Jesus Christ. He, 
the Christ, is the basis of our religious author- 
ity. Upon His Divinity we rest our faith. If 
He goes all goes! As a Cambridge scholar has © 
well said, “ Christianity stands or falls, lives 
or dies, with the personality of Jesus Christ.” 

It was in discussing this very question of 
authority and of the Divinity of Christ, that in 
one of the most memorable sermons I have ever 
heard, the present very learned Bishop of 
Birmingham said: 


“To me Christianity is dynamic, not static. 
_ Any conception which eliminates the notion of 


“ov \progressive development is unsatisfactory. As I 


ie" 


“survey the history of Christian thought and 


Christian morals I cannot accept the idea that 
progress is uniform. We cannot liken our faith 
to a building in which a brick once laid remains 
for all time an imperishable part of the structure. 
It is rather like a great cathedral, always in 
process of decay and repair. One age builds a 
magnificent chapel; another allows it to fall into 
ruins. ‘The decoration of the edifice changes 
dramatically. Its foundations are underpinned 
afresh. A great tower may fall and not be re- 
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built. But the cathedral remains, with an indi- 
viduality of its own, which through all changes I 


- _ 2 AA 
responds to the needs of those who use it.” | CW 4 
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And then, after considering the various and 
varying theories of authority, Dr. Barnes took 
his stand upon the authority of the Person of 
Jesus Christ. He said: 
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“Tt is on His perfection of moral and spiritual 
understanding that we base our faith. We find 
in Him a beauty of character unequalled in human 
history, a spiritual certainty which transcends and 
yet uniquely illuminates our search for fellowship 
with the Unseen. We find a revelation of God’s 
nature and purpose which is the most reasonable 
that we can conceive. We find standards of con- 
duct which are the finest ever reached by human 
aspiration. Moreover, there is a unity in Christ’s 
teaching as to God’s purpose and Man’s duty; it 
has intellectual coherence and strength. Above 
all, Christ is true to His spiritual understanding. 
He, alone of all men, managed to live on earth in 
perfect loyalty to the Father’s iieda 


ur 


’ The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews tells 
us that Christ is “ the same, yesterday, today, 
yea, and forever.” He is the same and yet He 
is not the same. He is the same in the sense 
that the historic Jesus is the Christ of faith 
and experience, that His character and access 
to His fellowship are unchanging, and yet there 
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is a sense in which the changeless Christ is 
always changing. That is'to say that different 
ages, races and individuals approach Him from 
different points of view. He manifests Him- 
self, like the facets of the diamond, not un- 
truthfully, but from different angles. Thus He 
appears in one form to the Jew, in another to 
the Greek; in one form to our Gothic fore- 
fathers, in another to Alexandrian philoso-’ 
phers; in one form to the Church of the first 
century, in another to the Reformation era and 
in still another to the educated men and women 
of the twentieth century. This divergence of 
approach in thought and in literature is like- 
wise revealed in art. Thus Michaelangelo 
pictures Him as an austere and exalted Judge 
while Tissot portrays Him as a Teacher and a 
Friend, walking amid the native scenes and 
people of Palestine. Thus, too, Guido Reni 
and Munkacsy depict Him from the viewpoint 


* of His humiliation and agony, His Gethsemane 


and His Cross, while Raphael shows us the 
serene beauty of His face and the glory of His 
Transfiguration. But the significant fact for 
us, as Christians, to remember is that we must 
approach and rediscover Christ for ourselves; 
that His activity is not over, that He ever 
liveth and because He lives, He speaks,—He 
always speaks in our language and to our con- 
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ditions. The Christ for us is not merely the 
subject of a grand tradition, not simply a 
sacred figure, encircled by a halo and demand- 
ing adoration and praise, but He is a living 
Person who touches our lives and whose life we 
can touch and of whom we can gain true and 
experimental knowledge. The longer we look 
upon Him, think about Him and commune with 
Him, the greater does He become and the more 
powerful and inspiring is His influence upon 
our lives. 


When I was in Switzerland I was the happy 


guest of the distinguished scientist, Professor 
Leon Asher, of Bern University. Making our 
way, early one morning, to that point of van- 
tage in front of the university, with the city 
below us and the river Aar lying like a silver 
ribbon at our feet, we obtained a clear and 
magnificent view of the Bernese Alps. “ One 
never tires of the mountains,” said my host, 
“they always seem to grow greater and more 
inspiring! ” And so it is with the soul and 
’ Christ! The longer we contemplate Him and 
the more intimately we come to know every 
aspect of His manifestation, the more serene, 
mighty and inspiring does He become. Yet it 
is not enough simply to affirm that for us 
Christ is Lord and Saviour,—the ultimate 
Authority in all spiritual matters. We should 
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have a reason for the faith that is in us. We 
should be able to point to some of the outstand- 
ing facts which have led us to believe in His 
Divinity and Authority. On what grounds, 
therefore, do we accept the doctrine of Christ’s 
Divinity? ; 

Well, first of all, the Divinity of Christ is 
asserted by His perfect humanity. To be truly’ 
human is to be truly Divine. However foreign 
the thought may seem to us today, yet it is a 
matter of history that the early Church experi- 
enced its greatest difficulty in trying to believe, 
not that Christ was Divine, but that He was 
really a human being. Our difficulty is more 
apt to be in the opposite direction. Recogniz- 
ing His humanity, we are apt to think that His 
human nature excludes rather than demands 
His Divinity. What we must see, therefore, is 
that Christ was Divine because He was truly 
human, and if there is anything concerning the 
Master about which we can be certain it is that 
He was really a man. “ He took not on Him 
the nature of angels; but He took on Him the 
seed of Abraham.” He experienced every 
natural limitation to which man is heir. He 
ate. He drank. He slept. He wept. He 
suffered. He was tempted in all points, even 
as we are. He was undeniably human. From 
the crying Babe in the manger to the broken- 
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hearted Victim falling prostrate beneath the 
shadow and weight of the Cross, in every step 
of the way we can see Christ’s humanity. 

But just here we are conscious of a second 
fact: though human, as we are human, yet 
Christ was sinless! And it is because of His 
sinlessness that we know Him to be Divine. 
“We believe that Christ was Divine,’ some 
one is saying to me, “not because He was 
human but because He was without sin”! 
Yet, upon deeper reflection, it will be seen that 
this distinction cannot be made. Sin is not 
the true expression of human nature. Sin is 
the expression of degraded, diseased and per- 
verted human nature. Human nature in its 
best and, therefore, its normal estate is Divine, 
and because the humanity of Christ was pure, 
unmarred, and unperverted He was Divine. 
He was not, however, the average man, but 
the real Man, and none the less human for 
not being average. The Divine-Humanity of 
‘Christ was representative not of what man was 
nor is, but of what he ought to be and may, 
through Christ, become. The Humanity of 
Christ is potentially inclusive and representa- 
tive. Standing in His Presence and touched by 
His Spirit we find ourselves saying, ‘‘ Now are 
we the sons of God, and it is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be”! Sharing His 
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human life, we find, as the Beloved Disciple 
found, that it is the Life Divine. 

The Divinity and Authority of Christ is evi- 
denced by His intellect. This is not to say that 
Christ was a philosopher or a scholar in the 
sense in which we are used to speaking of such 
men. He was more than a philosopher and 
He was vastly more than a scholar. His intel-- 
lect stands supreme because of its clarity, its 
discrimination and its originality. Think of 
the clarity of Christ’s thinking. He never sup- 
posed, never theorized, and never conjectured. 
When He spoke He did so with precision. 
While we have no fault to find with those who 
would remind us that, in many matters He was 
a child of His age and nation, that He was not 
and did not claim to be Omniscient, yet we 
would remind them that Christ never spoke 
authoritatively on any save spiritual matters, 
and that when He did thus speak, His words 
were always true and final. Moreover, the 
discriminating manner in which He chose the 
best and eliminated the non-essentials in re- 
ligion, indicates an incomparable intellect. 
Simpler, in His. methods than Socrates, He 
was more profound than Plato. When one 
turns to consider the Originality of the Mas- 
ter, He can scarcely do any better than to 
recall the words of Dr. Hillis as they are 
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found in the beginning of his most win- 
some volume entitled The Story of Phaedrus. 


He says: aw 


“ Originality is of two kinds, that which says a 
thing first, and that which says a thing best. 
Jesus discovered the four greatest truths ever set 
forth by the human intellect, and He not only 
said these four things first, but He said them 
best. He was unique through His discovery of 
the equality of woman and man, the equality of 
peasant and prince, the equality of the races, and 
the equality of two worlds, heaven and earth, 
bound together by the love of God to sinful man.” 


Yet when one looks to Jesus Christ as a basis 
of Authority in religion, when one seeks to 
explain His Divinity, he will discover that the 
ultimate basis of His Authority and of His 
Divinity is to be found only in His unique 
revelation of God. I am fully aware of the 
advice which would summon us to share the 
faith of Christ rather than place our faith im 
.Him, but I feel that the position which repre- 
sents the “religion of Jesus” as being the 
essence of our faith is an erroneous one. Our 
religion entered into history as faith in a Per- 
son, the Person of Jesus Christ. He is the 
creative source of faith and not merely an 
illustration of faith. As Professor Mackintosh 
has expressed it: 


Pd 
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“Christ made no effort to propagate in the - 
souls of His disciples an exact reproduction of 
His own filial consciousness; they were not and 
could not be sons in the precise sense of His 
peculiar Sonship. To approach God as Jesus 
approached Him, with all His directness and 
serenity of feeling, but without His mediation, is 
an enterprise totally beyond our power.” 


Our deepest need is not that of a spiritual 
Ideal, but that of a Saviour. We are sinners. 
Our lives are broken and discordant. We are 
out of tune with the Infinite. We crave, not 
for an Exemplar whose spiritual experiences we 
find it most beautiful to contemplate but alto- 
gether impossible to reproduce, but for a Re- 
deemer whose saving grace lifts us up, cleanses 
us, renews us, and brings us home to love, and 
to God. 

Only once were the words uttered, “‘ No man 
knoweth the Father save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him,” 
and they cannot be truthfully uttered again. 
Christian history and experience leaves us in 
no doubt about the fact that Christ stands 
alone, solitary and unique in all spiritual mat- 
ters. If any man, therefore, could perfectly 
repeat the experience of Christ within his own 
life, if he could assume the same relation to 
God, then he would be Christ. But there is no 
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possibility of this on earth. Christ is final. 
He is Alpha and Omega. He is on the throne 
of the Universe. He that hath seen Him hath 
seen the Father. He took upon Himself all the 
frailties and limitations of our humanity in 
order that He might reveal to us, not that He 
was God, but that God was like Himself, and 
that in Him dwelt all the fullness of the God- 
head under bodily limitations. The Power and 
Majesty of God are everywhere revealed. All 
the whirling planets that march in perfect order 
through the illimitable depths of space pro- 
claim that God is mighty and majestic. But 
does He love? It is in answer to this question 
that the revelation of Christ is supreme. This 
universe, Christ was always saying, is living 
and moral, and the heart of the universe is 
Infinite Love. Emily Bronte accepted His 
word and, when dying, addressed these words 
to God: 


“With wide embracing love 
Thy Spirit animates eternal years, 
Pervades and broods above, 
Changes, sustains, dissolves, creates, and 
rears.” 


And whenever the voice of God speaks within 
the soul of man, that voice always comes to 
him in the tones of Jesus the Christ. 
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The revelation of God: in the life and work — 
of Christ is not a matter of faith. It is a fact 
of history! The Divine message has been de- 
livered. The Divine life has been lived. The 
Divine death has been died. He finished the 
work which God gave Him to do. .Even death, 
man’s last enemy, He has put under His feet. 
Just as soon as you and I become in earnest 
about God and salvation, looking into the face 
of Jesus Christ we, too, will cry, “ My Lord 
and my God.” - 

But some one is asking, does not this lead 
us toward idolizing Christ, toward that Jesus- 
worship, against which both Catholic and 
Protestant history tell us we should stand in 
protest? It does not. For in that hour in 
which we turn from ourselves, from the world 
and from sin, and trustingly stretch forth our 
pleading arms to Christ and begin moving 
toward Him, lo! the miracle of the ages is 
wrought. He becomes, as He said, the Door 
which, swinging open to receive us, causes us 
to stand in the very presence of the Father! 
We go through Christ to Christ’s God. He is 
the Way. He is the Light. He is the Door. 

Too long have we looked upon Christ as the 
central problem of our faith. He is not that 
problem, but its solution. The real problem is 
that of the character of God, and it is in Christ 
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that we see this problem solved. He is the 
perfect revelation of the Divine in terms of 
human life, and it is only in these terms that 
we can think of it at all. The love of Christ is 
God’s love; His suffering is God’s; His joy is 
God’s; His purpose is God’s. It is here, as 
nowhere else, that we see the true Divinity and 
Authority of the Christ. While He was upon 
earth He neither possessed nor revealed all of 
the attributes of God, but He did know fully 
and reveal perfectly God’s heart! It was of 
this revelation that Robert Browning is think- 
ing when, in An Epistle, he sings: 


“The very God! Think, Abib; dost thou 


think? 

So, the All-Great, were the All-Loving 
too— . 

~ So, through the thunder comes a human 

voice 

Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats 
here! 

Face, My hands fashioned, see it in My- 
self ! 

Thou hast no power nor mayest concewe 
of mine, 


But love, I gave thee, with Myself to love, 
And thou must love Me who have died for 
thee!’” 


Therefore, when I ask religion’s greatest ques- 
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tion, What is the character of God? I look at 
Jesus Christ. He answers my question. He 
satisfies my mind and heart. He is the Door 
through which I go, and see for myself. I am 
content to know that, though there is much 
that I cannot comprehend about God, He must 
be at least as good as Jesus of Nazareth! With 
this assurance, I will seek to live my life val-- 
iantly, to trust in nothing save spiritual forces 
for the attainment of my ideals, and to give my 
soul into the care and keeping of that Peace 
which this world can neither give nor take 
away. 

The final indication of the Divinity and 
Authority of Christ to which I would point 
you today is His influence upon the history of 
man and of civilization. In one of his always 
illuminating essays, Professor Burnett Hillman 
Streeter says: TA Kon 

a g ath “To found an institution which shall outlive 
= the centuries, to create an influence which shall 
dominate the future, to mould the mind and out- 
look of mankind, to leave a name which posterity 
shall venerate with wonder and admiration,—this 
has from the beginning been the ambition of em- 
perors, statesmen, and warriors with nations and 
armies at their back to achieve their aim; it has 
been the ambition of thinkers and poets with all 
the wisdom and culture of the ages at their com- 
mand. But which of them has done a work, has 
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left an influence or a name like the village Car- 
penter, unlettered and unarmed, who dreamed 
that God would redeem the world through Him, 
and died to make the dream come Byatt 


welean 


_ And what an unlikely candidate for universal 
and eternal renown this Man was! Considered 
a traitor and a revolutionist by the organized 
and reactionary forces of old Jerusalem, a Gali- 
lean Teacher who had been made prisoner was 
one day being questioned in the house of the 
high priest, Caiaphas. Both the high priest 
who stood before Him and the elders and 
scribes who stood behind Him were His ene- 
mies. ‘“ Art thou the Christ, the Son of God? ” 
the high priest asked. “I am,” replied the 
Prisoner. ‘‘ Blasphemy! ” cried the priest. 
“Worthy of death! ” shouted the elders and 
scribes. ‘Crucify Him! ” echoed the voice 
of the mob in the streets. And history, the 
great adjuster, has judged between them! 

We are regretfully aware that our western 
- civilization has, to a great extent, been built 
upon Pagan and not upon Christian principles, 
that it has fostered power rather than culture, 
and that the possession of things rather than 
the attainment of ideals has been uppermost 
within the popular mind. Nevertheless, no 
philosophy of history will allow us to confine 
the Person of Jesus Christ to the thirty odd 
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years which He spent upon.earth. As one looks 
down that long winding valley through which 
the race has thus far advanced he will surely 
become aware that the Incarnation meant the 
cutting in twain of human history. Since 
Christ, the world has been different from what 
it was before Him. Something heavenly, some- 
thing new, vital and creative entered into his- . 
tory with Him. His coming into the earthly 
scene was like the rising of the sun after a long 
dark night. He touched human hearts and in- 
stitutions as the warm Gulf Stream touches 
the shores of some cold and barren island. He 
carved no statue; He wrote no book; and yet, 
as Jean Paul cried out, ‘“‘ He lifted the centuries 
off their hinges! ” Having not even a pillow 
whereon to lay His tired head, He has found 
a welcoming guest chamber within the hearts 


‘ of millions of men and women. He has made 


the heart of history His story. 

{We speak of the wonderful voyage of the 
Mayflower and of what that voyage has meant 
to human freedom and happiness, and we do 
well. But do we think and speak enough of 
that other voyage, even more humble and ob- 
scure, the voyage of St. Paul who, instead of 
going to Bithynia, took a little boat and in the 
name of the Risen Christ carried Civilization 
into Europe? Had St. Paul, or someone like 
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St. Paul, not made that journey, how different 
might have been the history of all Europe! 
How different, also, the history of America! 
As one looks down the long aisle of the last 
nineteen centuries he sees many shameful 
shadows. Indeed, those shadows are, in places, 
so deep and dark that he cannot see at all. 
Nevertheless, there are, here and there, flashes 
of glorious illumination, grand beacons that 
shine across the years and point the way for 
man’s climb toward the temple of his dreams 
and prayers. If one’s vision is not impaired he 
will notice that within every one of these points 
of illumination there stands the form of the 
Christ of God, and as he reads anew the story 
of these centuries, one will notice, also, that 
behind and beneath every great forward move- 
ment of civilization, every upward urge of 
righteousness, truth and love, there has been a 
rediscovery of the Person and the Gospel of 
Christ. 
__ Spiritually-minded scholars, monks and mis- 
sionaries have been the living epistles proclaim- 
ing His kingship. Universities, cathedrals, 
galleries, libraries and hospitals are the monu- 
ments of His Lordship. And yet Christ’s only 
power was the power of His utter goodness. 
His only weapon was the weapon of His holy 
love. The way of goodness and love has not 
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been an easy one in this world. Their perfect 
embodiment entered it by the way of the stable 
and left it by the way of a Cross. But, beyond 
the stable and beyond the Cross, see the sun- 
shine, the open tomb and the Risen Form of 
triumphant Goodness and Love! We are con- 
fident that the final victory of civilization shall | 
be won by no other power save that of Christ- 
like goodness and by no other weapon save that 
of Christlike love. The Living Christ is your 
only basis of Authority in religion. Fellowship 
with Him is your only true salvation. Dis- 
obedience to His Spirit is the only real heresy. 
Therefore, my friends, I call you to no 
formula, to no creed or system. I call you to 
faith in a Christlike God through the mediation 
of a Godlike Christ. My plea is not in behalf 
of any doctrine about Him, but in behalf of 
Christ Himself. What He was, is greater than 
anything He said; what He wrought is greater 
than what He taught. Behold the Christ 
stand! He was as holy as the Father’s heart 
from whence He came. He was as humble as 
the manger in which He was cradled. He was 
as honest as the bench at which He worked as 
an artisan. He was as truthful as the parables 
He taught. He was as beautiful as the flowers 
He loved and the Beatitudes He uttered. He 
was as untouched by sin as the little children 
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whom He pressed to His bosom. He was as 
sacrificial as the Cross He bore. He was as 
triumphal as the open Tomb and the Resur- 
rection morning in Joseph’s fragrant garden. 
Therefore, put Christ at the center of your life. 
Let your thinking and your living be Christo- 
centric. Permit His Spirit to catch, grip and 
control you. Do this, I say, and you will dis- 
cover anew that the only true life of the spirit 
is life in Christ, and you will become the flam- 
ing and invincible heralds of His truth and love. 

We cannot see the end. The implications 
resulting from the truths which we have enu- 
merated can neither be numbered nor foretold. 
The happy goal of our dreams is far in the 
distance. And yet, for ourselves and for the 
race, we believe that the end, as Dean Inge has 
said, will be a Christophany—an unveiling of 
Christ in His fullness in a redeemed humanity. 
We are certain that the end will be a universal 
reign of holy love under which all men will 
‘come to constitute “One Perfect Man, the 
measure of the stature of the completion of 
the Christ.” 
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McKeehan, Hobart Deitrich. 
The patrimony of life: and other sermo 


xX McKeehan, Hobart Deitrich. 


STT The patrimony of life : and other sermons 
{3 / by Hobart D. McKeehan ; introduction by 
ie Joseph Fort Newton. -- New York : Fleming H. 


Revell, c1925. 
137p. ; 19cm. 
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